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CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OP THE 
FOLLOWING WORK. 



1. This Work is designed for Class Reading, as well as 
committal to memory, it is therefore, formed into a Series of 
Lessons, and divided into short paragraphs progressively 
numbered for those purposes. 

2. The Lessons are headed with appropriate Titles. Many 
of these Titles, in conjunction with their utility as Titles, 
serve to exclude superfluous matter from the Lessons to 
which they belong. 

3. The Rules and Definitions, it is presumed, are ren- 
dered as exact, concise, and intelligible as the nature of the 
subject will admit. 

4. By abridging every subject of subordinate importance, 
and omitting the discussions on disputed points, the Author 
has been enabled to embody in this short Workjili*^ distinct 
and intelligible manner, every necessary principle to be 
found in lai^er Grammars. 

5. In Orthospy, a concise explanation is given of the 
powers of the Letters, when* used in Composition, and in 
Orthog^phy a few impbrt^^lPlfttLles for Spelling. 

6. The Rules for ^i» Voiination' of the Plural Number, 
Degrees of Compartsoui^eirsoiis of Verbs, Adverbs from 
Adiectives, &c. are o^fiibit^d on a. new and important plan, 
which excludes a great mass of 'Verbal Matter, and secures 
the greatest ease in feier<§nce. 

7.. The greatest diversity of opinions, among grammarians, 
exists on the Cases of Moums and the Conjugation op 
Verbs; in order, therefore, to meet the different views of 
Teachers those parts of this Grammar have not been confined 
to one arrangement, 

8. In the first Method of Conjugation. The Verb is sim- 
plified, by consulting the genius of the Language, and dis- 
carding the useless imitations, introduced into the Grammars 
now genA'ally in use, from the conjugations of other lan- 
guages; vis., what are termed the Passive Voices the Sub' 
Junethe and Potential Moods, the Future and other Compound 
Tenses. 

The divisioii of the English Verb into Active, Passive, and 



iv. CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 

Neuter has been superseded by the more explicit o 
Transitive and Intransitive. 

In the Second. An improved arrangement of the 
method of conjugation is given for the use of those Tei 
who prefer the complex forms borrowed from the 
Languages, to the simple analysis and synthesis whi 
admirably characterize our own. 

9. The words denominated Adjective Pronouns, by 
ray, Lennie, &c. &c., have been transferred to a CI 
Adjectives termed Definitives; for they are invariably 
in connexion with Nouns to define them, or to distil 
them from others of the same kind. This arrangie 
while it excludes several unnecessary terms, will it is t 
be considered an improvement by all who have either ma 
rejected on the principles which regulate the classifi 
of Words, or attentively perused the reasonings whicb 
been urged by several eminent philologists in its suppo 

10. Ellipsis (which in most Grammars is placed at o 
the end qf Syntax J, in this Work, precedes the rules <^ 
tax, from a conviction of its indispensable utility in pi 
sentences, and understanding their nature and constrv 

11. The Rules of Syntax from their being appropi 
designated, systematically arranged, and greatly simj 
possess the advantages of being easily referred to, c 
understood, and reacUly impressed on the memory. In 
atelyafter the Rules of Syntax, are added, Additional 
for Writing with Perspicuity and Elegance; The Figi] 
Speech; and The Divisions of a Discourse. 

12. The most important Rules for "Pointing" and ( 
tions of the Characteristic Marks used in Composition 
A few Observations on Poetic Licence, and a concisi 
of the different kinds of English Verse, are given i 
volume. 

The work from the shortness of its paragraphs, the ne 
of its arrangements, and the generalization of its prin 
stated distinctly and impresBively, will render it no 
useful to Pupfls at School, who may in a short time, c 
its contents without fieitiguing the attention or burdeni; 
memory; but from the exclusion of useless matter, obe 
of expression, and needless repetition, will have 
claims on the attention of Adults, desirous of bee 
acquainted with the principles requisite to produce a c 
JQ^^emeiit and style m EngVfth Cfomposition. 
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LESSON I. 
LI8H Grammar, and its Six Divisions. 

POLISH Grammar is the art which teaches 
less in speaking and writing the English 

) Orthobpt relates to the pronunciation of 

ind syllables. 

[.) Ortroorapht teaches the method of 

^ words according to present practice. 

ll.) Ettmologt treats of the different kinds 

8, and the changes which they undergo from 

OR, conjugation^ and comparison. 

V,) Syntax relates to the making of correct 

.) Punctuation teaches the use of points or 

I.) Prosody treats of the right accentuation 
bles, and the different kinds of verse, accord- 
he rules of harmony and proportion. 

LESSON II. 

BRs, Vowels, Consonants, Diphthongs, 
and Triphthongs. 

LETTER is a mark used to bring to the recol- 

a certain sound. 

the English alphabet there are twenty-six 
of these a, e, f, o, ti, are called vowels, the 

N80NANT8. 

B 
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10. A VOWEL may be uttered by itself: a conso- 
nant must have a vowel joined to it, to ^ve it a 
sound. 

11. When two vowels come together they are called 
a diphthong; when three come together, they are 
called a triphthong. 

Syllables. 

12. A SYLLABLE is any one complete sound ; as, a, 
be, may, 

13. A word of one syllable is called a monosyl- 
lable; of ^u^o syllables, a dissylable; o^ three ^ a 
trisyllable ; oi more than three^ a polysyllable. 

Words, &c. 

14. A word is any number of letters, which beinc 
joined together, serve as a sign, by means of which 
sounds, or ideas are recollected. 

15. A PRIMITIVE WQRD is One that is not formed 
from any other word in English ; as, law. 

16. A derivative word is one that is derived 
from another word in English of greater simplicity; 
as, lawful^ lawfulness^ uniauful, 

17. A COMPOUND WORD is two or more words 
joined tcgether with or without a hyphen ; as, 2ai9« 
maker^ bS^seller. 

18. A PHRASE is a part of a sentence, consistiag 
of two or more words rightly put together; as. King 
George. Studious of praise. 

19. A 8BNTBNCS is a collection of words making 
complete sense; as, John is happy, because he is 

gOOG. 

ORTHOEPY, OR THE Sounds of the Letters 
WHEN used in Composition. 

Lesson III. Vowels. 

80. A sounds short in cat, rat: long in ace, same : 
broad in ward, watch t like o short in wao, was. 
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1. E sounds short in bed, hen : long in be, eke : 
i a long in ere, there: like t short in England, 

• 

2. /sounds short in bid, fill: Umg in child, fifht: 
( e short in girt, birth: like u short in bird, nnt: 
i e Umg in machine, bombazine s like y in collier, 
an. 

3. O sounds short in bog, not: long in obey. 
Be: like oo in tomb, prove: like u short in done, 
le: like au in nor. Lord. 

U U sounds short in bud, drum : long in cube, 
■rerse; like t in busy, business. 

Consonants. 

>. C sounds like Ar, before a, o, u, r, /, and t and 
he end of a syllable; as, in cap, content, cupid, 
np clanff, contract, disc : like s before «, t, and 
IS in cell, city, cyder. 

i. Chy in words of Greek origin, and in most of 
Scripture Proper Names, sounds like k\ as chart, 
lybeate, choir, distich, chyle, Achish, Baruch: 
sh in words from tiie French; as in chaise, cha* 
I, Chevalier, machine, champaigne. When the 
able arch precedes a vowel, it has generally the 
id of ark; as in architect, archives, archangel e 
when followed by a consonant, arch is sounded 
1 church; as, archdeacon, archbishop, 
f. D sounds like t in the termination ed; as, 
pped, hopped: like/ in verdure. 
L F sounds like v in the word qf» 
K O sounds hard, because formed by a hard pres- 
of the tongue against the upper gums, before a, 
, Ij r, and at the end of words unless followed by 
e; as in gay, gox soft like j before e, t, and g ; 
1 algebra, g^ant. 

K It is hard in get, g^mp, gewgaw, finger, 
«y, gimlet, give, foggy, giddy, gift: soft in the 
igoaL 

. Oh sounds like f in laugh, chough, cough, 
j^9 &c: like kardg in ghost, gherkin. 
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32. /sounds soft like^; as, Jane, Jew. TheyiB 
hallelujah like y. 

33. L, before e, at the end of a word is pronounced 
as if the e came before it; as in bible, feeble. 

3 k M. The words comptroller^ ciccompt^ aecomp^ 
ant, are pronounced controller, account, accoantBnt 

35. Ph sounds like f in phis, nymph, PhiUp» 
phantom, &c. : like v in Stephen, nephew. 

36. Q, sounds nearly like k^ and is always followed 
by u, and another vowel, and then the « sounds like 
w; as in quart, quote. 

37. Re at the end of words sounds like ufeak er; 
as, in acre, fibre, lucre, metre, sepulchre, theatre. 

38. iS^ sounds like z after 6, dj g^ l^n; as in ribs, 
buds, bags, bells, buns: like sh in sugar, sure: like 
zh in hosier, leisure. 

39. Ti, before a vowel, has the sound of Mh; as iD 
lotion, &c. ; except tierce, tiara, &c. : and when s 
stands before t; as in question. 

40. X sounds like z at the beginning of words of 
Greek origin; as, Xiphias, Xenophon, Xerxes, Xan- 
tippe: like gs in example, exalt, exist, and like 
ks in most otner cases. 

41. Z sounds like the weak sound ofs; as in zeal, 
zest: like sh before u; as in azure: like t in the first 
syllable of mezzotinto. 

Silent Letters. 

42. A in Aaron, Isaac, carriage, marriage. E 
in dum6, thum6, de6t, dou6t. C and ch in scion, 
sceptre, schedule, scAism, yacAt. D in handsome, 
hanc^kerchief, wec/nesday, han(/sel. 

43. E, The final e, except words of one syllable 
that have no other vowel ; as, the, me, &c., or in some 
foreign names; as, catastrophe, epitom^ simile, hy- 
perbola, Candac6, Phceb^, Penelop^. 

44. Gr, before m and n; as in phlegm, dei^, 
^rnash, anomon, sian, condij^n. Gh in thorou^A, 
nighj hiah, ni^M, plou^A. 

45. if in Aeir, Aerb, Aonest, Aonor, hospital, Aost- 
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ler, ^ur, tumble, and humour, and their compounds 
and derivatives: after r, in rhetoric, rAeum, rhubarb; 
when h is preceded by a vowel $ as in aA/ SaraA. 

46. I in chtef, brtef, relief. K before n; as in 
Jfcnite, ifcneli. 

47. If as in talk, cha^, caff, couM, wou/d, shouM, 
Co/ne, Linco/u. M before n in Greek words; 
as Afnason, Mnemonics. 

48. N in autumn, kiln, limn, solemn, column, 
hymn. 

49. O in the word people. P in recei/it, raspberry, 
jitisan, coras, Ptolem;jr, Pneumatics. Ph m apo- 
phthe^m, phdhnis, phthisic^ and jiAtAisical. 

60. S m aisle, i«le, island, viscount, demesne, 
puisne. Lisle, Carlisle. T in fasten, listen, casfle, 
thiade, mor^ge, curranfe, Christmas. U in buoj^ 
build, guild, biscnit, circnit 

61. iV, before r; as in nnretch, trrite, &c.: before 
b ; as, who, tohole: when joined to o at the end of a 
syllable; as in blotv, know, - Z in rende^rvous. 

ORTHOGRAPHY; 

Or, Rules for Spelling Words. 
Lesson IV. 

52. (L) Monosyllables generally end with a sin- 
gle consonant 

53. £xc. Ann^ add^ buitj buzz, dorr, err, ebb, 
egg^ ina^jagg. odd, pwrr; and words ending in^, U, 
and «s, preceded by a single vowel; as, muff, ell, 
preBM, 

b\. (11.) Y, before an assumed termination begin- 
ning with a consonant, or any vowel, except i, is 
changed into t; as, spy, spies; I carry, thou carries^, 
he carriss; carried; carrier; happy, hapxner, hap- 
piest; happi/y, happiness; bury, burytn^. 

55. Exc. X between two vowels, or preceded by 
a vowel; as, bo}r, boyivA; joy, joy/ii/. 

56. (III.) Derivatives, beiore assumed terminations 
beginning with a vowel, reject silent e fiual, of their 
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primitiyes; as, slave, slavM; write, writer; desirei 
desirable; place, plactna; sense, sen8t62e, &c. 

57. Exc. These wor^ retain the 0, sale, sale-ablet 
chastise, chastise-able; size, size-able. 

58. (IV.) Derivatives after c and g soft, and h^att 
assumed terminations beg^nnin^ with a consonuit, 
retain silent e final of their primitives $ as, peace, 
I^eacea^fe; change, changea6te; care, care/W, care- 
less; abate, abaten^sit^; wise, wise/y. 

59. Exc. Awe, awful; due, duly; true, tmlTi 
truth ; whole, wholly ; areue, argument. [The woras 
judgment, abridgment, and acknowledgment are some- 
times written with the e cut off before tnetU,'] 

60. (V.) Derivatives, on assuming a termination 
beginning with a vowel, double the accented final 
consonant of the primitive: as, fit, fitter, fitted, fitlu^; 
begin, beginntit^, &c.* 

61. Exc. But if the accent is on the preceding 
syllable, or a diphthong goes before, thai letter ii 
not doubled; as, toil, toiling; offer, oiJEering. 

62. (VI.) Words ending with any double letter but 
//, having ness, less, ly, ovful added to them, keep the 
letter double; as, harmlessness, carelessness, stiffly* 
successful. 

63. Exc. Monosyllables ending with I/, lose om 
when compounded; as, full, fulfil; skill, skilfuL 

64. (VI.) Verbs generally become nouns by add- 
ing er to them ; as, preach, preach^. 

65. (VII.) Verbs ending in act, ate, ctite,y«c^,tfiid, 



* This Rule is frequently transgressed. (I.) In words in 
al; as, to victual, victualler, victualled, victuallingr, &c. 

(II.) In words in el; as, duel, duelling, dueUist; level, 
libel, enamel, revel, travel, drivel, &c. 

(III.) In words in U; as, cavil, caviller, cavilling, ca- 
villed, &c. ; but peril makes perilous. 

(IV.) In ol; as, pistol, pistolled, pistolling, &c.; gambol, 
carol, &c. 

(V.^ Worship, gossip, fillip, gallop, are frequently spelt in 
their aerivatives with pp. 
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leei, or sess become nouns by adding or; as, conduct, 
conductor. 

66. The orthography of many wordd is far irom 
being uniform. Thus honour is sometimes written 
honor; inquire, enquire; neaotiatey negociate; eX' 
pemsey expence; allege, ailedge; surprise, surprize; 
cemmexiou, connection; abridgment, abridgement, &c. 

67. The orthography of other words may be 
known, by consulting the best Dictionaries. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Lesson V. 

Op the Nine General Divisions of Words. 

68. Wdrds, from the consideration of their dif- 
ferent properties, are divided into classes, which are 
called PARTS of speech. 

69. (I.) The NOUN or substantive is the name 
of any person, place, or thing; as, John, London, 
book. 

70. (III.) The PRONOUN is used to avoid the too 
frequent repetition of a noun; as, The boy is good; 
he laughs, he learns. 

71. (III.) The VERB expresses the action, move- 
ment, or the state or manner of being of all creatures 
and things; as. The birdj7te<. John runs. The plums 
fall. I am hot 

72. (IV.) The preposition is used before nouns 
and pronouns to shew the relation between them ; as, 
Go to bed unth the lamb and rise vnth the lark. 

73. (V.) The adnoun or adjective defines or 
expresses the quality of a noun; as, A good cake. 
A square table. 

74. (VI.) The article limits or extends the sigpii- 
fication of the noun; as, A man. The hat 

75. (VII.) The adverb, added to verbs, adnouns, 
and omer adverbs, expresses some quality or cir- 
cumstance belonging to it; as. He reads wlh A 
very good cake. 
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76. (VIII.) The iNTERjEcnoK expresses some 
sudden emotion of the mind; as, Oh! Alas! 

77. (IX.) The conjunction joins words and sen- 
tences; as, John and Jane are busy. 

Lesson VI. Noun or Substantive. 

78. A noun is the name of any person^ place, or 
thing: or it is, the name of whatever can be seen, 
heard, smelt, tasted, felt, understood, or made the 
subject of discourse; as, John, Wisbech, hat, sound, 
sugar, virtue. 

Of the Three kinds of Nouns. 

70. (I.) Proper Nouns are the names appro- 
priated to individuals; as, John^ Englandj Norfolk^ 
Lynuy Nene, 

80. (II.) Common Nouns express whole classes, 
and are common to every individuals o^' the classes ; 
as, man^ country^ county^ taumy river, 

81. (III.) Collective Nouns (or NouNs op Mul* 
titudb) are those which, when in the singular 
number, denote or imply many; as, multitudt^ peo- 
ple. 

82. Nouns vary in gender ^ number^ and case. 



Of the Four Genders. 

83. Gender marks the distinction of sex. 
81'. (I.) The MAscuuNE GENDER denotes the male 
sex; as, ^matu 

85. (II.) The FEMININE denotes ^ks female sex; 
as, tL woman. 

86. (III.) The COMMON (or epicene) denotes ani- 
mals that are either maUe or femaUg; as, cousin^ 
neighbour. 
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87. (IV.) The neuter denotes whatever is with- 
out life i as, table. 

Of the Two Numbers. 

88. Number is the distinction of things as one, or 
more than one. 

89. (I.) The singular number refers to one per- 
son or thinff; as, man, house, 

90. (U.) The plural refers to more than one per- 
son or thing; as, men, houses. 

Of the Three Cases.* 

91. Case is that circumstance in which a noun or 
pronoun is placed with relation to some verb, pre- 
position, pronoun, or other noun, in the same sen- 
tence. 

92. (L) The nominative denotes a jierson or 
thing, which does something or is something; as. 
The boys pljay. The pears are ripe. 

93. (il.) The OBJECTIVE (or accusative) expresses 
the object of an action, or of a relation; as, John 
gave [trans, verb] a blow to [prep.] James, 

94. (III.) The POSSESSIVE (or GENrrrfE) names a 
person or thing that possesses some other person or 
thing, or denotes that one of the persons or things 
named belongs to the other; as, David* s hat. 

96. The Nominative and Objective of a Noun are 
alike. 



* Strictly speaking, English nouns have but two cases, 
for they have but two endings or marks to express the dif- 
ferent situations of the nouns, viz. : — 

I. The NOMINATIVE, being the radical name of the thing, 
whether considered as the agbnt or objbct of the Verb. 

II. The possBssiVB expressing that one thing belong to 
another. 
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102. When personified, Uie following are considered mas- 
culine: — suUf death, sleep, fope— femininb: virtu e and 
vice with their species: the soul, the earth, the moon, the 
church, religion, nature, fortune, ship, vessel, unth the names 
of countries and cities, 

Lbsson VIII. 
Rules for forming the Plural of NouNs. 

103. (I.) General Rule, The plural is generally 
formed by adding e to the singular; as, rock^ racks, 

104. Exceptive Rules, Nouns whose singulars end 
in 

ch, soft «>. ^ church, churches 

sh M \ brush, brushes 

/'TT ^ ^ ' \. ^^'^^^ ^^ J lass, lasses 

^ -^ J a? ?* the plural j box, boxes 

o \ / hero, heroes 

X ^ ^ topaz, topazes 

(111.) \^\ change/ or /e into t)W | uf^'n^g^^' 

105. The following are made plural by the geme- 
ral rule: namely, nouns whose singulars end in 

Ch hard; as, stomach, stomachs: ^ as muff, muffs: eo, to, yo; 
as, cameo, cameos; ratio, ratios; embryo, embryos. F, with a 
vowel before it; as, boy, boys: y, with a consonant before it, 
in proper names; as Henry, Henrys. 

106. Also scar^ dwarf, whar^ brie^ chief, grie^ kerchielj 
handkerchief belief^ mischief relief turf, surf, proo^ rool^ 
hoof, feof, reproof, fife, strife, del^ gul^ coif or quoii^ canto, 
tyro, grotto, junto, portico, solo, quarto, rotundo. 



* The afaigiilar of nomii in y fmnurVfi ended in to ; as, *'Ladle ;** 
and then # was added iSor the plvral: this aeooant lor ew phiral 
being in to#« 

t Becave the •» In thii case has Ihe soond, and of eovne tfie na> 
tare of v. 
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107. The following, and similar compounds* 
add 8 to ihe first word; aid-de-camp, aids-de-camp; 
court-martial, courts- martial; cousin-^rman, cou- 
sins-german; fatiier-in-law, fathers-in-law. 

108. The following nouns form their plurals pecu- 
liarly :-— 

Brother brothers (sons of the^ Man 



Cow 
Die 



Foot 
Fish 

Goose 
Loose 



same parents) 
brethren (associates) 
cows, or kine 
dies (for coming, or 

for a eelar) 
dice (for play) 
feet 

fish (species) 
fishes (number) 
geese 
hce 



men 
Mouse mice 
Ox oxen 

Pea pease (species) 

peas (number) 
Penny pence (number) 

pennies (coins) 

8ta£Ds, or staves 



Staff 

Sow, or? 
. '. ^ > sows, or swine 
swine ^ ^ 

Tooth teeth 



100. Names of persons and places generally want 
the plural, but sometimes have it; as. The CcBsars 
were the first twelve emperors of Rome. 

110. When we address letters in which two or 
more persons are equally concerned, and also when 
the names are different, we make Uie title plural; 
thus. Misses Brown, Messrs. (for Messieurs) Carter 
& Hillyard. 

111. Nomu wanHtM the singular : — Annals, ashes, 
assets, billiards, bellows, beeves, calends, credenda, 
cresses, clothes, compasses, data, goods, ides, lite- 
rati, lung^, minutiae, measles, pains, riches, scissars, 
snuffers, thanks, victuals, vespers, &c. 

1 12.^ Nouns wanting the Plural : — Names of mental 
qualities, and of things weighed or measured : (ex- 
cept when different kinds are spoken of; as, The 
coaner wools, the finer oils) &c. &c. 



* Compounds in ,/Vi/are regular; as, mouthftd, mouthfiils; 
spoonftU, spoonfuls. 
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113. Nouns alike in both numbers:— Alms, appa 
ratus, deer, hose, hiatus, means, news, sheep, swiae 
species, series, sail (a ship.) Also the name of som< 
sorts fif fish ; as, carp, dace, tench, &c. 

114. The singular of some nouns is known fror 
the plural by the word a or one ; A sheep, one deer 
or thus, One of the literati, &c. 

115. Some collective nouns cannot hecovae plu 
ral like other nouns: these are,— Cattle, common 
alty, clergy, cavalry, gentry, nobility, mankind 
public, peasantry, populace, people, &c. 

116 Other collectives are made plural by th 
usual rules; such as, flock, flocks; army, armies 
corporation, multitude, &c. &c. 



»«•— 



117. The following words from foreign language: 
chiefly used in books of science, retain their orignu 
plurals: those marked r. have the English phm 
also; these are-- 

Slfigulur. 
Amanuensis, 
Analysis, 
Antithesis, 
Aj)ex, 
Aphelion, 



Appendix, ^ 

Arcanum, 

Asylum, 

Automaton, 

Axis, 

Bandit, 

Basis, 

Beau, 

Calculus, 

Calx, 

Catachrcsis, 

Cherub, 



Plural. 


Singular. 


amanuenses. 


Colossus, 


analyses. 


Convolvulus, 


antitheses. 


Crisis, 


apices. 


Criterion, 


aphelia. 


Datum, 


appendices. 


Desideratum, 


appendixes. 


Diseresis, 


arcana. 


Dogma, 


asyla. 


Effluvium, 


automata. 


Ellipsis, 


axes. 


Euiphasis, 


banditti. 


Emporium, 


bases. 


Encomium, 


beaux. R. 


Ephemeron, 


calculi. 


Erratum, 


calces. 


Focus, 


catachrescs. 


Foramen, 


cherubim, r. 


Formula, 



Plural, 
colossi. 

convolvuli.- 
crises, 
criteria, 
data. 

, desiderata. 
di«reses. 
dogmata, n. 
effluvia, 
ellipses, 
emphases, 
emporia. r. 
encomia, u. 
ephemera, 
errata, 
foci. 

foramina 
Ibrmuloc. 
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^iar. Plural, 

Q, fora. 

us, fungi. R. 

genii, aerial be^ 

ings. 
geniuses, per-; 
sons of genius. 

if genera. 

lasium, gymnasia. 

thesis, hypotheses. 

•fatuus, ignes fatui. 

indices, algebra- 
ic exponents. 
indexes, pointers 
or tables qf 
contents. 

na, laminae. 

I, larvae. 

un, lycea. r. 

s, magi. 

Qleum, mausolea. 

im, media. 

>ran- J. naemoranda. r. 

a, ) 

truum, menstrua. 

itis, mephites 

^?^' > metamorphoses. 

oa, miasmata, 
intum, momenta, 
ieur, messieurs. 



Stngular. 

Museum, 

Narcissus, 

Nautilus, 

Nehula, 

Nucleus, 

Oasis, 

Parenthesis, 

Parhelion, 

Perihelion, 

Phasis, 

Phenomenon, 

Polypus, 

Premium, 

Proboscis, 

Radius, 

Ranunculus, 

Sarcophagus, 



Stamen, 



Seraph, 

Stimulus, 

Stratum, 

Thesis, 

Tumulus, 

Vertex, 

Vortex, 

Virtuoso, 



1 



Plural. 

musca. R. 

narcissi. 

nautili. 

nebulae. 

nuclei. 

oases. 

parentheses. 

parhelia. 

perihelia. 

phases. 

phenomena. 

polypi. 

premia. r. 

proboscides. 

radii. 

ranunculi, r. 

sarcophagi. 

stamens, when 
usedofjlmvers 

stamina, the sol- 
ids of the hu- 
man body. 

seraphim, it. 

stimuli. 

strata. 

theses. 

tumuli. 

vertices. 

vortices. 

virtuosi. 



Lesson IX. 

How TO FIND OUT THE NoMINATlVE. 



3. The Nominative is known by putting the 
tion whOy or what before the verb; as, The boys 
. The pears are ripe. Who play? What are 
.' The boys^ and the pears^ which are the right 
ers shew the Nominatives. 
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How TO FIND OUT THE OBJECTIVE. 

1 19. The Objective is known by puttine the ques- 
tion whomy or what after the verb ; as. The master 
teaches his pupils. Tlie master teaches whom ? His 
pupils, which is the objective. 



Position op the Nominative. 

120. The Nominative is usually put before the 
verb ; except 

(I.) When a question is asked, a command given, 
or a wish expressed; as, Leaiu thou. Do ^^au learn. 
Dost thou learn? Long live the King. 

(11.) When a supposition is made without a con- 
junction; as. Were Jin your situation. 

(lU.) When the sentence begins with here, there, 
where, hence, thence, whence, then, thus, now. Sec; 
neither, nor; as. Here stands the oak, 

(IV.) When the intention is to impart strength or 
vivacity to the expression; as, *^ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.' 



»> 



Position of the Objective. 

121. The Objective comes after the transitive 
verb and pre|>osition. 

122. Sometimes, however, for the sake of empha- 
sis, the order is reversed; as, *•*• Whom ye ignorantly 
worship. Ami declare I unto you.** 

Lesson X. 
Rules for forming the Possessive case of Nouns. 

123. The Possessive is formed by adding an apos- 
trophic comma and s to the word, or an apostrophic 
comma only, if the singular ends in s or nee, or 
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the plural in s; as, man's men^s; Marseilles^ good 
bishop; CJonscienoe' sake; ladies' cloth. 

124. In most cases, and especially where a posses- 
sive is not elegant, the noun may be put into the 
objective, with of before it; thus instead of saying 
The box's lid, we can say. The lid of the box. * 

Declension op Nouns. 

135. Declension is the variation of words by num- 
bers and cases. 



Proper Nouns. 

Sing, Sing, 



Nom. 4r Ot^, . . London. 
Possessive, . . . London's, f 



Nom. Sg Olff, . . John. 
Possessive. . . . John's. 



Common Nouns. 

Sing, Plu. Sing, Plu, 

Nom. Sg OZj;...Boy. boys. Nom. ^ 02>;...Lady. ladies. 
Possessive.., .Hoy* 8. boys*. 

Nom. 4r 0^*...0x. oxen. 
Possessive. . . . Ox's. oxen's 



Possessive, . . . Lady's, ladies'. 

Nom. 4r 02{;. . . Man. men. 
Possessive .... Man's, men's. 



Lesson XI. Pronoun. 

126. A RRONOUN is used to supply the place of a 
noun, to avoid irksome repetition; as, Thomas is 



* The same meaning is not always conveyed by the of that 
is conveyed by the apostrophe and s, for the Lord*s Day means 
Sabbath; but t?ie Day of the Lord means the day of judge- 
ment. 

f The Saxon ending of the case was is; we tarn ofFthc i, 
and mark the absence of i^ by an apostrophe; a Greek name 
which means turning qff'. 



i 
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nimble; he (Thomas) kaps; he (Thomas) 
Get wisdom; love hevi and she shall keep thee 

Op the Two kinds op Pronouns. 

127. (I). Personal pronouns are applied i 
sons or whatever is personified; as, Mary is 
and she is happy. 

123. (H.) Relative pronouns refer to som( 
going word or phrase, hence called the antec 
as. The boy (antec.) vfho (rel.) attends to go< 
vice, will be respected, 

128. Pronouns vary in gejidfir, number^ j, 
and case. 

Of the Three Persons. 

130. Person is distinction of speaker, spol 
and spoken of. 

131. (1.) The person speaking is called the 
(XL) The person spoken to, the second. (III. 
person or thing spoken of, the third. 

138. The PERSONAL pronouns are /, Mem, ht 
it: the relatives are who, which, that, what. 



Declension op Pronouns. Personal. 
JVSmm. o^, 



ut, fers, ^ p^ ^ ^^ ^ 

o-^ D^* i ^^' ^' Thon. thee, 
iwf. ^erj^^jp^. c. Yeoryou. you. 

CSing, m. He. him. 

ar«f.«r».<_^ ^ I^ it. 



PMf. To be 
wifli a Noon, w; 
1 

my. ; 

our. • 



thy. 
your 

his. 
her. 
its. 



(JPIw. c. They. them J their. 
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188. Rklativb:— FTAo and which^ only, arc de- 
clined. 

Whom. P. Whose. 
P. Whose. 



e- iB. D/ 1 o Q «_. i i^^. Who. O. Wh( 

134. Ybti, yours^ you^ are used in common conver- 
sation for ihe second person singular in place of 
^kou, thine, thee; thus, Ifeve you (for hast thou) 
been to Lynn? 

135. Tnott is properly tised in our addresses to 
Qod^ or when we spdak contemptuously or famil«- 
iarly ; as, O God, thou art my God< early will I seek 
thee. Thou art a very extraordinary man I must 
own, and I shall be glad, methinks, to be farther 
acquainted with thee. 

136. The possessive herSi its, ours, yours, theirs, 
should not be written with an apostrophe. It, in 
a strict ttense, is not a personal pronoun, as it is used 
to distinguish things from persons. 

137. nho is applied to persons and inferior ani-' 
mals personified; which, to animals and things with- 
out life; th(tt, to both persons and things; what 
is equivalent to that which, or the thing which. 

ISA. }Vho, which, and what, when used in asking 
cjuestions, are termed interrogaiives. All interroga- 
tive sentences are resolvable into affirmative ones: 
thus, ."Who called?" is equivalent to "I wish to 
know who called." 

139. My,* thy, his,\ our, Sfc. are frequently 
compounaed with the words oirn, and self. 

140. Who, which, and what, are frequently com- 
pounded with soever, or ever. 



* The words myself, thyself, &c. which are sometimes 
styled pronouns, are rather the definitives my, thyy &c., 
jomed to the noun self. 

t Himself ^^ themselves seem to be a corruption of his 
self, their selves. 
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141. Declension of Comfouivd Pronouns. 



1. Norn, ^ Obj, 
2 



3 

1. Nom. 
2 



Myself. 
S Thyself or 
/ Yourself. 
C Himself, 
< Herself, 
( Iteelf, 

I myself. 
Thou thyself, 

or 
You your self. 



Ourselves, 
Yourselves. 

Themselves. 

We ourselves. 
You yourselves. 



« ( He himself. ) m. au ^ 

^ \ She he«elf; \ ^^"^ themscUc. 



1. Nom. Oty*. 4f Poss. 
2 



3. 



1. Kom. ^ Obj. 
2 



3. 



My own. 
K Thy own, > 
\ Your own, J 

C His own, 
< Her own, 
f Its own, 

My own self. 
C Thy own self, 
•< or 

^ Your own self, 

( His own self, 
\ Her own self, 



Our own. 
Your own. 

Their own. 

Our ownselvcs. 
> Your oi^Ti selves. 

S 

', ) Their own selves. 



142. 

N, Whosoever. 
O. Whomsoever. 
P, Whosesoever. 



Relatives. 

N. 8s O. Whichsoever. 
P, Whosesoever. 



N,^0. Whatever. 

N. ^ O. Whatfloever. 

143. The pronouns himself^ themselves^ &c., are in 
the same case with the noun or pronoun to which 
they are joined. 

144. Whoever, whosoever j and tohosOf are equal to 
he^ whoj or the person that 
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145. Whatever^ whatsoever^ whichever^ and uhich' 
soever, are equal to that which. 

14^. Whatf whatever^ and whatsoever represent two 
cases; — sometimes two nominatives; -.-sometimes 
two objectives; — sometimes a nominative and an 
objective; — and sometimes an objective and a nomi- 
native. 

CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON CASE. 

According to Ma. Grant, and other eminent Gramma- 
rians, "Case is the variation in the termination of a noun or 
pronoun.*' 

This being admitted, cases, in English, are not necessary 
either to nouns or pronouns. 

In nouns there is no variation in what are usually termed 
the nominative and defective cases; and what is usually 
called the possessive case, is, in fact, not a noun, but an 
adjective; for it does not express any idea, as being a dia^ 
tinct object in itself, but a circumstance of some other idea: 
we cannot say, "I speak of the man's;*' the sense is incom- 
plete. The noun man has evidently become adljeciivedy and 
requires the name of something to be placed after it; as, 
" I speak of the man's horse." 

Our fronouns evidently have no cases; for me and nune 
are not modifications of /, but different words. 

Your and his indeed do bear a resemblance to you and he; 
but these words will not come under the definition of a pro- 
noun; for they are not used instead of a noun, but instead of 
an adjective or noun in the possessive case, which is, in fact, 
the name of a thing adjectived. 

Another proof that case does not belong to our pronouns, 
is, that such of them as we now use dt(fectively, were for- 
merly used both objectively and nominatively : thus, Chaucer 
says "And now mee likith to withdrawin me" "Afe thinketh 
it accordaunt reason." 

The only pronouns in English which change their end- 
ings, so as to form any thing like a case, arc who, he, and 
thou; but all semblance of these two last is lost in what are 
termed their plural cases. 
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To avoid this "exotic term," the nominative and objective 
cases of a noun may be called the agent of a verb, and the 
OBJECT of a verb or of a preposition; the possessive case, the 
possessive nount or a d^fCnitive adjective. 

The pronouns in the nominative and objective cases may 
be termed nominative and objective pronouns, and the pro- 
nouns in the possessive case, definitive adjectives. 

N. B. There are given in this grammar, two complete 
methods of conjugating the English Verb, that method imme- 
diately following, is adapted to the genius of the language ; 
the other, is formed after the coruugations of other lan- 
guages. (See paragraph 195.) Teachers may use that 
method to which they give the preference. [Lessons XIII. 
and XIY. belong to both conjugations.] 

Lesson XII. VERB. 

H7. A VERB is the chief word in every sentence. 

148. Vminc ^xprp^ th^ action, movement, or the 
state or manner of being of all creatures and things ; 
as, The birds flies. John walks. The snowfalls. I 
am hot. 

Of the Two kinds of Verbs. 

149. (I.) Transitive verbs denote an action that 
passes from an afferU to an object; as, I (agent J 
esteem (trans. v,J John (obj.J We (agent) love 
C trans, v.) them (obj.) 

160. (II.) Intransitive verbs express being or 
a state of being, or action confine<l to the agent; as, 
I am (int. v.) They walk, (int. v.) 

151. To verbs belong moods, participles, tenses, 
persons, and numbers. 

Of the Three Modes, or Manners. 

162. (I.) The infinitive is used to express a thing 
in a general or an unlimited manner; as, To be^ to 
dOj to dance. 

153. (II.) The indicative is used to indicate or 
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declare a thing) as, 1 lave. Or to ask a question; 
as, Lovest thou me ? 

154. (111.) The IMPERATIVE is used to command 
or intrcat ; as. Come hither. Forgive us, O Lord. 

Of the Two Participles. 

155. A PARTICIPLE expresses, in the form of an 
adjective, the idea belonging to a verb. 

156. (L) The imperfect or progressive ends in 
tna., and denotes the continuance or progression 
oi an action or state of being; as, loving ^ ploughing, 
writing. 

157. (IL) The perfect generally denotes the 
action or state as closed or finished; as, loved, 
ploughed, written. 

Of the Two Tenses or Times. 

158. (I.) The present expresses what is now hap- 
pening; as, I write to day. 

159. (II.) The PAST represents the action or event 
as past; as, I wrote last week. 

Of the Three Persons. 

160. The PERSONS of a verb are its different 
changes, according as it refers either to the per- 
son who speaks, to the person spoken to, or to the 
person or thing spoken of. 

l(il. (I.) The first person of a verb refers to the 
person who speaks ; as, J love. 

162. (II.) The SECOND, to the person or persons 
8poke7i to; as, Thou lovest; you love. 

163. (in.) The THIRD, to the person or thing 
spoken of; as. He loves. A boy learns. Girls plag. 

Of the Two Numbers. 

161. Number is that form which verbs have in 
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agreement witii the leading subjects of discourse, 
considered as one or more. 

165. (I.) If the nonunaiive is singular, the verb 
is singular ; as, He laughs. A boy runs* 

166. (II.) If the nominative is plural, the yerb is 
plural ; as, They laugh. Boys run, Jc^n and James 
are good. 

167. N. B. That though a verb has two numbers, 
like a noun, its plural is not formed by the addition 
of s. The plural of a verb is always like the first 
person singular, except in the verb to be. 

Lesson XIII. 
Conjugation of Verbs. 

168. Conjugation is the regular combination and 
arrangement of the variations of a verb. 

Regular Verbs. 

169. All verbs that form their past tense and 
perfect participle by adding d or ed to the present 
indicative are called regular verbs; as. Present, 
Call; Past, Called; Perfect Participle, Called. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. I IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

To rail. 12. p. Call, or call thou or you» 



PRESENT. 

S. I. p. /call. 

2. . . Thou csHest, 

.3. . . He cslls or calleM. 
P. 1... We call. 

2... Fou call. 

3... 7^^ call. 



Indicative Mood. 

s. 



p. 





PAST. 


1. p. 


/ called. 


£. * • 


7%ott calledfl. 


o. . . 


He called. 


1... 


We called. 


2... 


You called. 


o« . • 


They called. 



Participles. 
IMPERFECT, Calliog. PERFECT, Called. 
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Ibbbgulak Ybrbs. 

170. Verbs that do not form their past tense and 
perfect participle, by adding d or ed to the present 
indicative are called irregular verbs $ as, Present^ 
See» Pasty Saw ; Perfect Participle^ Seen. 

jNFiMiTnnr MOOD. I impxbativb mood. 

To see. |2. p. See, or see <Aom or you. 



Indicative Mood. 

PRBSSNT. 
S. 

P. 





PRBSBNT. 




PAST. 


1. p. 


/see. 


S. 1. p. 


/saw. 


2... 


Thou west. 


A* . . 


Thou wmest 


3.. • 


He see« or seeM. 


o. . . 


He saw. 


1... 


We see. 


P. 1... 


IFesaw. 


2... 


You see. 


2... 


You saw. 


Am • • 


They^w, 


o*. . 


They saw. 



Participles. 
iifPXRPBCT, Seeing. pbrfxct. Seen. 

Of the Use and Conjugation of the 
Auxiliary Verbs. 

171. Ohs. In English the most common modes of action 
or existence; such as, eondUionaUtyt power, PoUiion, cer^ 
tainty, Hbertv, duty, &c. are denoted by the use of certain 
irreffular verbs, caUed auxiliaries, and not by changes made 
in the termination of the verb, as in Latin. 

172. The verb to be denotes existence; to do, 
general action ; to have, possession ; mat, liberty ; 
CAN, i>ower or ability; shall, duty, and with another 
verb, futurity; will, volition (i. e. willing) and 
futurity; must, present necessity; ought, cuity or 
obligation; and let, permission. 
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Conjugation of thb Auxiliaries, TO BE, 
173. TO DO, AND TO HAVE. 



INPIM. MOOD. 

To be 
To do 
To have 



IMP. MOOD. 

Be 
Do 
Have 



PAftTIClPLSSk 

Imp. Being Perf, Been. 

• . • • Doing Done. 

.... Having Had. 



Indicative Mood. 



PRBSBMT. 
2. 8. 

be be 
art is 

does ) 
or doth ) 



P.P.I A3. 

• be 



are 

do 



past. 

S.P.I. 2. S. P.P.IAI* 

5 Were wert were were 

I Was wast was were 

Did didst did did 



Had hadst had had 



S.P. 1. 
3 Be 

Do dost \ 

Have hast I ^^^^ I have 

174. Am and he are radicallv different, but have 
become so mixed up together, n*om being long used 
in nearly the some sense, that they are now consi- 
dered as one word. 

175. Be is now generally employed when the 
assertion is conditional; as. If he be good, I will 
reward him ; but formerly they said, ** We be twelve 
brethren," for *' We are twelve brethren." 

176. Conjugation op Tttis DEFfectivB Auxiliaries. 

Indicative Mood. 





paksBNT. 


PAST. 


S. 1,3. P. 


1A3. 


8,2, 


S.1,3. P.l^^ 8.9. 


Can 




canst 


Could couldst 


May 




mayst 


Might xnighst 


Shall 




shalt 


Should shouldst 


♦wax 




wilt 


Would wo«ldat 


Must 




must 




Ought 




oUghtest 





* If'iU, wbe« «»e4 as aa auuUary Imm am athw parts; wii» m «Mi 
alone, is thus conjugated: 1 ynXL, moa wi&e^ he witUdi or wtOs; 
we will, you will, they will. 
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Observations shbwihg thb method of using 

THE Auxiliaries. 

177. Let is the imperative. Otherwise employed 
let has lettest, and lets or letteth, 

178. The doer of an action is called the aqent; 
the thing done or acted upon is called the object. 

179. The auxiliary verbs are used in conjunction 
with either the imperfect or perfect participle, or 
with the infinitive mood, having the to suppressed 
for the sake of sound, as it is after bid, dare, &c. 
[See Syntax of the infinitive mood.] 

180. To the tenses of the auxiliary to have, is 

{'oined the perfect participle; as, I have called, I 
ltd eeen, 

181. To the tenses of to be are joined both the 
the imperfect and perfect participles; as, I am call- 
ing, t was called. 

182. When we wish to express an action as conti- 
nuing, or proeressing, we use the imperfect parti" 
ciple joinea wuh the tenses of to be; va,l am calling. 
I was calling, &c. 

188. The verb to be with a perfect participle after 
it, is used to supply the want of verbs passive in the 
English Language ( as, I am called by her. Jane 
was seen by iSem. 

184. In such phraseologies, as the above, the noun 
or pronoun iu the nominative becomes the thing 
done to^ or object, and the noun or pronoun in the 
objective which follows, is the doer or agent. The 
same meaning may alway be expressed transitively ; 
as. She calls me. They saw Jane. 

185. Must, ought, and the tenses of do, shall, will, 
may, can, require the infinitive mood; as, I do 
(to) love. Thou couldst (to) love. We ought to 
write. 
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Lbsson XIV, 
Rules for forming the Persons of Verbs, &c. 

186. (I.) The second person singular of verbs is 
formed from ihej^rst by adding st or est; as, I love, 
thou loYest ; 1 drink, tnou drinkest. 

187. (II.) The third person singular differs from 
the first in the indicative present only, in which 
it is formed by adding s or es^ th or eth ; as, bum, 
burn$, burne^A; smoke, smokes, smoke^A. 

188. Verbs ending in— 

r teach, teaches, 
add es to form the third ^do, does. 
(III.) "^ ^' ^ person indicative pre- < toss, tosses. 

sent. J wash, washes. 

^mix, mixes. 

(IV ^ i^' preceded hy a consonant, chan^ i try, triest, tries, 
i y i'^^ * hefore est, es, eth, or ed \ tneth, or tried. 




(V.) 



A single consonant after a vow* >. hlot,hlotte8t,hlot- 
el 0)eing monosyllahles) and i teth, hlotting, 
verhs accented on the last syl- f hlotted. 
lable double their final conso- £ allot, allotted, al- 
nant before est, eth, ing, or\ lotteth,allotting 
ed -^ allotted. 



(VI.) \ ^ """^^^ ^ '"^^Jc^l^^ ^^"'^""' \ die, dying. 

(VII.) { ---* ^;^?Spfe' -P-^-* \ love, loving. 

189. Die (to tinge) makes dyeing in the |^articiple : simge 
(to burn,) and swinge (to whip) retain e m the imperwct 
participle. 
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Lesson XV. 

List of Irregular Verbs. 

Irregular Verbs care qfi>arious sorts:"' 

190. Class I. Includes such as have no variation ; 
» Presenii C««t« Pasi^ Casts Perfect Participle^ 

Cast. 

Burst, cost, cut, put, shut, hit, split, hurt» let, wet, 
shed, shred, spread, thrust, read. 

191. Class n. Includes such as have the past tense 
and perfect participle the same: Present^ Abide $ 
Past^ Abode; Perfect Participle^ Abode. 



Behold 


heheld 


Bind 


Breed 


bred 


Bring 


Bleed 


bled 


Catch 


Creep 


crept 


Feed 


Find 


found 


Flee 


Grind 


ground 


Have 


Hold 


held 


Keep 


Lead 


led 


Leave 


Lose 


lost 


Make 


Meet 


met 


Pay 


Rend 


rent 


Say 


SeU 


sold 


Send 


Shoot 


shot 


Shrink 


Sh'ng 


slung 


Slink 


Spin 


spun 


Spend 


Stick 


stuck 


Stay 


Stink 


stunk 


String 


Swe«p 
Think 


swept 
thought 


Teach 
Weep 


Wind 


wound 


Wring 



bound 

brought 

caught 

fed 

fled 

had 

kept 

left 

made 

paid 

said 

sent 

shrunk 

slunk 

spent 

staid 

strung 

taught 

wept 

wrung 



Beseech 

Buy 

CUng 

Feel 

FUng 

Hear 

Lay 

Lend 

Mean 

Read 

Seek 

Shoe 

Sleep 

Speed 

Stand 

Sting 

Swing 

Tell 

Win 



besought 

bought 

clung 

felt 

flung 

heard 

laid 

lent 

meant 

re&d 

sought 

shod 

slept 

sped 

stood 

stung 

swung 

told 

won 



192. Class IIL Includes such as have both forms, 
regular and irregular, in their fast tense and perfect 
participle; as. Present ^ Buila; Pasty Builded or 
Duilt; Perfect Participle^ Builded or built 

Bereave bereft | Catch caught | Dig dug 

Bend bent I Deal dealt I Dream dreamt 
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GUd 

Gird 

Leap 

Light 

Knit 



193. Class IV. Includes such as have the pniesent, 
past, and perfect participle different; as, PreaeiUt 
Am ; Pasty Was, Perfect Participle^ Been. 



gilt 


Lift 


girt 


Pass 


leapt 


Shine 


lit 


Spill 


knit 


Smell 



lift 


Sow 


sown 


past 
shone 
spilt 
smelt 


Wet 

Weep 
Work 


wet 

wept 

wrought 



Arise 

Bid 

Beat 

Break 

Choose 

Crow 

Drink 

Eat 

Forget 

Freeze 

GivQ 

Go 

Hew 

Know 

Load 

Quit 

Ring 

Rive 

Saw 

Begin 

Bite 

Blow 

Chide 

Come 

Draw 

Drive 

Fall 

Forsake 

Get 

Grave 

Grow 

Hide 



arose 

bade, or bid 

beat 

broke 

chose 

crew R. 

drank 

ate 

forgot 

froze 

gave 

went 

hewed 

knew 

loaded 

quitted, or quit 

rang, or rung 

rove 

sawed 

began 

bit 

blew 

chid 

came 

drew 

drove 

fell 

forsook 

got 

graved 

grew 

hid 



arisen 

bidden, or bid 

beaten, or beat 

broken 

chosen 

crowed 

drunk 

eaten 

forgotten 

frozen 

given 

ffone 

hewn R. 

known 

laden r. 

quit R. 

rung 

riven 

sawn R. 

begun 

bitten, or bit 

blown 

chidden, or chid 

come 

drawn 

driven 

fallen 

forsaken 

gotten 

graven 

grown 

hidden 
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laded 


laden 


1 


mowed 
quoth 


mown 




rode 


ridden 




rose 


risen 




ran 


run 




saw 


seen 


le 


seethed, or sod 


sodden 


e 


shaped 


shapen r. 


r 


shore r. 


shorn 


ik 


shrank 


shrunk 




sat 


sitten, or sit 




slew 


slain 


B 


smote 


smitten 


k 


spoke 


spoken 




stole 


stolen 


e 


strode, or strid 


stridden 


e 


strove 


striven 


.r 


swore, or sware 


sworn 


I 


swelled 


swollen R. 


» 


took 


taken 


7B 


throve 


thriven 


d 


trod 


trodden 




waxed 


waxen r. 


e 


wrote 


written 


e 


shook 


shaken 


e 


shaved 


shaven r. 


r 


showed 


shown 




sang, or sung 
sank, or sunk 


sung 
sunk 




! 


sUd 


slidden 




sowed 


sown R. 


HS 


sprang 


sprung 




spat 


spitten, or spit 


e 


struck 


stricken, or struck 


f, or strow 


strewed, or strewed 


( strewed, strowed, or 
\ strown 


1 


swam 


swum 




tore 


torn 


w 


threw 


thrown 


r 


wore 


worn 


ve 


wove 


woven 
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194. Particular care should be taken lest the fol- 
lowing verbs, from their similarity, be confounded. 



Bear, to carry a burden, 

Bear, to bring forth young, 

Cleave, to stick to, 

Cleave, to split. 

Dare, to defy, 

Dare, to venture. 

Flee, from danger, 

Fly, as a bird. 

Flow, as water, &c. 

Hang, to execute. 

Hang, on a pin or peg. 

Lay, to place. 

Lie, to lie down. 

Set, to place, 

Sit, to rest upon the breech. 

Sew, to stitch with a needle, 

Sow, to scatter seedi, 

Spit, for roasting. 

Spit, to throw ont spittle, 



bare, or 


bore 


borne 


bare 




bom 


clave 




cleaved 


clove, or 


deft 


cloven, or cleft 


dared 




dared 


durst 




dared 


fled 




fled 


flew 




flown 


flowed 




flowed 


hanged 




hanged 


hung 




hung 


laid 




laid 


lay 




lain, or lien 


set 




set 


sat 
sewed 




sitten, or sat 
sewed^ or sewn 


sowed 




sowed, or sown 


spitted 




spitted 


spat 




spitten, or spit 



Method of Conjugation 

Formed in imitation qf the Greek and Latin languageSy which 
vary the temUnaOon of the Verb itee^ to express tkOH 
diffierent reiaOons of time, tfC., which we accompHak if 
the use qf an auxiliary, for the use qf those Teo/Qhen 
who prefer it to Lessons XII. and XIII. 

195. A vBRB is the chief word in every senfeMce. 

196. Verbs express the action, movement, or the 
state or mcmner of being of all creatures and thing^s $ 
as, The bird flies, Thomas rims. The apples fiiiL 
I am hot. 

Of tbb Three kinds of Verbs. 

197. (I.) An AcnvE (or transitive) verb denotai 
an action that passes from an agemt to an object; as, 
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I (agent in the nom.) esteem (v. a.) John (object 
in the obj. case.) 

198. (II.) A PASSIVE .verb expresses an action re- 
ceived or endured by the object from an agent; as, 
John (obj. in the nom.) toas struck (v. p.) by me. 
(agent in the obj. case.) 

199. (III.) A NEUTER (or intransitive) verb ex- 
presses being or a state of being, or action confined 
to the agent; as, I (ag. in the nom.) am (v. n.) 
hot They (ag. in the nom.) walk (v. n.) 



Op the Two Voices 

200. Voice is that form of the verb which distin- 
tinguishes action from passion, or doing from 
suiroring. 

201. (I.) The ACTIVE voice shows the doing of 
an action. (II.) The passive voice, the suffering of 
an action. 



Of THE FrvB Moons. 

202 Mood or mode is a certain manner of expres- 
sing the being, action, or passion. 

203. (I.) The infinitive expresses a thing in a 
general or unlimited manner; as^ to be; to dance: 
to be Umed. 

20l>. (II.) The imperative commands, exhorts, 
entreats, or permits; as. Fear God. Honor the king. 
Learn your duty. Go thy way. 

205. (III.) The indicative affirms or declares; 
as, I love ; or it asks a question ; as. Is he come ? 

206. (IV.) The potential implies possibility, 
liberty, power, will, or obligation ; as. It may rain ; 
he may go; I can write; you would learn; they 
should be industrious. 

207. (V.) The subjunctive, so called because it 
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is generally precedetl by another verb, as well as 
a conjunction, expresses a condition, motive« wish, 
doubt, or supposition; as. If (conj.) thy presence 
Qo (v. in the subj.) not witiii us, carry us not up 
nence. It also expresses future time without the help 
of an auxiliary. 

Of the Six Tensls. 

208. Tense is the distinction of time. 

209. (I.) The present expresses what is now hap- 
pening ; as, I ^Drite to day. 

210. (II.) The PAST represents the action or event 
either as past and finished, or as remaining un- 
finished at a oertain time past; as, My aunt was 
coming home when I met her. 

211. (III.) The FUTURE represents the action as 
yet to come ; as, I will see you again, and your hearts 
ihall rejoice. 

212. (IV.) The perfect represents an action that 
is past, and alludes to the present ; as, I have finished 
my copy. 

213. (V.) The past PEaPBcx (or pluperfect) re- 
prcsenU an action as past, prior to some other past 
action or event; as, I had dined before one o^clock. 

214. (VI.) Th6 FUTURE PERFECT intimates that 
the action will be fully accomplished, at, or before 
the time of another future action or event ; as, I shall 
have written before he comes. 

Of THE Three Participles. 

215. (I.) The IMPERFECT or progressive; as, 
loving. (II.) The perfect; as, loved. (IIL) The 
compound perfect; as, having loved. The first ex- 
presses a continuaHan $ the others a completion. 

Conjugation of Verbs. 

216. The conjug^oQ of verba is the placing under 
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oae view all their variations, according to Fot^Stf, 
Mood, Tense^ Number^ and Person, 

217. A DSFBcnvB TERB is U8^ Only in some of 
^e moods and tenses. 

218. The ACXiUAAT or helpxhg vbebs are joined 
to other Terbs to fix the time, and other circum- 
stances of an action, with greater exactness i as, I 
clo (aux. v.) love ^principal v.) him. 

219. The auxiliaries are— 

Pres. Bc^ have, shal}, "wiSL, may, can, am, must, ought 
Past* Dui, hod, should, would, might, could, was, -*— -*— 

220. Be^ do, have, and will, when imconnected 
with otiier Terbs, are not auxiliaries, but prinoipal 
verbs* 

Regular Ybrss. 

221. A REGULAR VERB is onc that forms its past 
tense and perfect participle by the addition of i or 
ed to ilie present indicattve. 

AcnvB Voice. Infinitive Mood. 

PRBSBNT. I PERPBCT. 

To call. I To have called. 

Impbbativb Mood. 
Call thou or you. 



Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT. 



I call, or do* call 
Thou callest, or dost call 
He callA, or does call 
We call, or do call 
You call, or do call 
They call, or do call 



PERFECT. 

I have called. 
Thou hast called 
He has called 
We have called 
Tou have called 
They have called 



• When a verb is lued, tvitkout an auxiUary, it is called a si m 
PLV TBMSv; if with aft otM^ltory, a oompouno omb; a»,*'l love,** 
simple; **1 hare fovrd,'' aonpoiind. 
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PAST. 

I called, or did call 
Thou calledst, or didst call 
He called, or did call 
We called, or did call 
Yott called, or did call 
They called, or did call 

FUTURE. 

I shall, or will call. 
Thou shalt, or wilt call 
He shall, or will call 
We shall, or will call 
You shall, or will call 
They shall, or will call 



PAST PBRFECT. (Plupe 

I had called 
Thou hadst called 
He had. called 
We had called 
You had called 
They had called 

FUTURE PERFBC 

I shall, or will have cal 
Thou shalt, or wilt ha^e 
He shall, or will have c 
We shall, or will have t 
You shall, or will have 
They shall, or will have 



Subjunctive Mood. 



PRESENT. 



(10 



Icall 
Thou call 
He call 
We call 
You call 
They call 



N. B. "The active yoi< 
no past subjunctii 
Johnson, Louih, All 



Potential Mood. 



PRESENT. 

I may, can, or must call 
Thou mayst, canst, or most 

call 
He may, can, or must call 
We may, can, or must call 
You may, can, or must call 
They may, can, or must call 



PERFECT. 

I may, can, or must 

called 
Thou mayst, canst, or 

have called 
He may, can, or must 

called 
We may, can, or must 

called 
You may, can, or must 

called 
They may, can, or must 
called 
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FASff. 

I might, could^ would^ or should 

cdl 
Thou mightfit, couldBt^Vouldst, 

or shouldst call 
He might, could, would, or 

should call 
We might, could, would, or 

should call 
You might, tould, would, or 

should call 
They might, could, would, or 

should caU 



PAST PSRFBCT. 



or 



I might, could, would, 

should have called 
Thou miff htst, couldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst have called 
He might, could, would, or 

should have called 
We might, could, would, or 

shoidd have called 
You miffht, could, would, or 

shomd have called 
They might, could, would, or 

should have called 



Participles. 
iMPERP. Calling. PEEP. Called, comp. pekp. Haying called. 



22S. The Auxiliary and Intransitive Verb 

TO BE. 



Infinitive Mood. 



present. 
To be. 



PERPBCT. 

To have been. 



Imperative Mood. 
Be thou or you. 

Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT. 



I am 
Thou art 
He is 



We are 
You are 
They are 



PAST. 

I was We were 

Thou wast You were 
H« WM They were 



PERFECT. 

• 
I have been We have been 
Thou hast been You have been 
He has been They have been 

PAST PERFECT. 

I had been We had been 
Thou hadst been You had been 
He had been They had boen 
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POTDRE. 

I shall, or will be 
Thou shalt, or wilt be 
He shall, or will be 
We shall, or will be 
You shall, or will be 
They shall, or will be 



PIJTURX FSBFBCT. 

I shall, or will have been 
Thou shalt, or wilt have been 
He shall, or will have been 
We shall, or will hav« been 
You shall, or will have b€«n 
They shall, or will have beca 



Subjunctive Mood. 



PRESENT. 

(If) I be We be 

Then be You be 
He be They be 



PAST. 

(If) I were We were 

Thou wert You were 
He were They were 



Potential Mood. 



PRESENT. 

I may, can, or must be 
Thou mayst, canst, or must 

be 
He may, can, or must be 
We may, can, or must be 
You may, can, or must be 
They may, can, or must be 



PAST. 

I might, could, would, or 

should be 
Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst be 
He might, could, would, or 

should be 
You miffht, could, would, or 

should be 
We might, could, would, or 

should be 



hare 



PERFECT. 

I may, can, or must 

been 
Thou mayst, canst, or must 

have been 
He may, can, or must have 

been 
We may, can, or must have 

been 
You may, can, or must have 

been 
They may, can, or must have 

been 

PAST PERFECT. 

I might, could, would, or should 

have been 
Thou mightst, couldst, wouldvt, 

or shouldst have been 
He might, could, would, or 

should have been 
We might, could, would, or 

should have been 
You might, could, would, or 

should have been 



They might, could, would, or They might, could, would, or 
should be should have been 

Participles. 
IMPERFECT, Being. PERFECT, Been. com. per. Having been. 
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Progressive form of the Verb. 

223. The progressive form of the Verb expresses 
the coatiauation of action or state. It is formed 
by adding the imperfect participle of an active or 
neuter verb to the verb to be. 

Infinitive Mood. 
PRESENT. To be calling. | pbrf. To have been calling. 

Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT. 

I am calling, &c. 

PAST. 

I was calling, &c. 

FUTURE. 

I shall, or will be calling, &c. 



PERFECT. 

I have been calling, &c. 

PAST PERFECT. 

I had been calling, &c. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

I shall, or will have been call- 
ing, &c. 



Subjunctive Mood. 
PRES. (If) I be calling, &c. | past. (If) I were calling, &c. 

Potential Mood, 



PRESENT, 

I may, can, or must be call- 
ing, &c. 



PAST. 

I might, could, would, or 
should be calling, &c. 



PERFECT. 

I may, can, or must have 
been calling, &c. 



PAST PERFECT. 

I might, could, would, or 
should have been call- 
ing, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 
Be calling. 

Passive Voice. 

224. The conjugation of a Passive Verb is formed 
by adding the perfect participle to each person of 
the verb to be. 

Infinitive Mood. 
PBBSBMT. To be called. | peef. To have been called. 
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Indicative Moodu 



J>BB»BNT. 

I Km called 
ThovL art called 
He is called 
We are called, &c. 

PAST. 

I was called 
Thou wast called 
He was called 
We were called, &c. 

. FUTURE. 

I shall, or will be called 
Thou ahtJt, or wilt be called 
He shall, or will be called 
We shall, or will be called, 
&c. 



PBRFBCT« 

I have been called. 
Thou hast heea caBed 
He has been called 
We have been called, &c. 

PAST PERFBOT. 

I had been called 
Thou hadst been called 
He had been called 
We had been called, &c. 

FUTURE PBRPBCT. 

I shall, or will have been called 
Thou shalt, or wilt have been 

called 
He shall, or will have been 

callcid 
We shall, or will have been 

called, &c. 



SuBJUNGTiTQ Mood. 



PRB8BMT. 



(If) I be called 
Thou be called 
He be called 
We be called, &c. 



PAST. 



(If) I were called 
Thou wert called 
He were called 
We were called, &c. 



Potential Mood. 



PRESENT. 

I may, can, or must be called 
Thou mayst, canst, or must 

be called 
He may, can, or must be 

called. 
We may, can, or must be 

ealled, &c. 



PERFECT. 

I may, can, or must have 

been called 
Thou mayst, canst, or must 

have been called 
He may, can, or must have 

been caUed 
We may, can, or mnst have 

been called, &e. 



nsiTYUotecmi^i i 
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PAST. 

I might, could, would, or 

should be called 
Thou niightst, coulds^ wouldst, 

or shpuldst be called 
He mieht, could, would, or 

should be called 
We might, could, would, or 

should be called, &c 



PAST PBRFCCT. 

I might, could, would, or 

should have been called 
Thou mightst,couldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst have been called 
He might, could, w6uld, or 

should have been called 
We might, could, would, or 

should have been called, &c. 



Imperative Mood. 
Be thou or you called. 

Participles. 

iMPBRPECT. Being called, perfect. Been called. 

coMP. PBRF. Having been called. 

Irregular Verbs. 

225. An irregular verb is one that does not form 
its past tense and perfect participle by the addition 
of d or ed to the present indicative. 

223. Conjugation of the irregular verb TO SEE, 
actively and passively. 

1. Active Voice. 2. Passive Voice. 

Ihfivitive Mood. 

PRESENT. 



PRBSSNT. 



To see. 



PERFECT. 

To have seen. 



To be seen. 

PERFECT. 

To have been seen. 



Imperative Mood. 

See, or see thou or you. | Be thou or you seen. 

Iin>icATivE Mood. 



PRB8BNT. 

I see, or do see, &c. 

PAST. 

I taw, or did see, &c. 



PRESENT. 

I am seen, &c. 

PAST, 

I was seen, &c. 



P" 
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I shall, Qr will see, ^ 

FiaELIfBCT. 
I have seen, &c. 

PAST PERFECT. 

I had seen, %c, 

FUTURE PERFECT. 
I shall, or will have seen, &c. 



FUTURE. 

I shall, or will be seen, &c* 

PERFECT. 

I haye been seen, Ac 

PJlST PERFECT. 
I had been seen, 4^c. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 
I shall, or wiH hav« been 
seen, &c 



SuBavMCTivJE; Mood. 



PRESENT. 
(If) I see, &c. 



PRESENT. 
(If) I be seen, &c. 

PAST. 

(If) I were seen, &c. 



POTENTIAL' MoQD. 



PRESENT. 
I may» ^c. sej^ 

PAST. 
I might, &c. see 

PERFECT. 
I may, &c, h^ve e;een 

PAflOr PERFECT. 
I might, &c. have seen 



PRJ^nSNT. 
I may be seen 

PAST. 
I might be seen 

PERFECT. 
I may have been seen 

PAST PERFECT. 
I might have been seen 



Pae,ti£;ip]^es. 



IMPERFECT* Seeing. 
PERFECT, Seen. 
COMP. PBEE. Having seen. 



IMPERFECT, Jtugseen. 
PERFECT. BeeDseen. 
COMP. PERF*. iiwring been 
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227, Conjugation of TO HAVE imterrogoHvely. 

Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT. 
Have I ? Hast thou? 

PAST. 
Had I? HadBtthoa? 

FUTURE. 
Shall I have? 



PERFECT. 

Have I had? 

PAST PERFECT. 
Had I had? 

FUTURE PERFECT. 
Shall I have had ? 



Potential Mood. 



PRESENT. 
May I have? 

PAST. 

Might I have ? 



PERFECT. 

May I have had ? 

PAST PERFECT. 
Might I have had ? 



228. The same verb conjugated negatively. 

Infinitive Mood. 
PRBSSNT. Not to have. || perfect. ^Tot to have had. 

Imperative Mood. 
Have noty or have thou or you not* 

Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT. 
I have tua, 

PAST. 



I had not, 

FUTURE. 
I shall, or will not have. 

PoTENTiAi. Mood. 



PERFECT. 
I have not had. 

PAST PERFECT. 
I had not had. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 
I shall not have. 



PRESENT. 
I may not have. 

PAST. 
I might not hava. 



PERFECT. 
f may not have had. 

PAST PEBTECt. 
I miglit not have had. 
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SuBjuNCTiTB Mood 

PRESENT. I 

(If) I hATe not. I 

Participles. 
iMPBR. Not haying. ;| perf. Not having had. 

229. The same verb conjugated negatively and 
interrogatively. 

Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT. 
Have Imtf 

PAST. 
Had Inotf 

FUTURE. 
Shall I not have? 



PERFECT. 
Have I not had ? 

PAST PERFECT. 
Had I no^ had ? 

FUTURE PERFECT. 
Shall I not have had ? 



Potential Mood. 



PERFECT. 

May I not have had ? 

PAST PERFECT. 
Might I not have had? 



PRESENT. 

May I not have ? 

PAST. 
Might I not have ? 



Additional Remarks on some of the Tbksbi. 

The PRESENT tense besides denoting the modificatioM of 
present time already noticed, is used— 

230. (I.) To express general truths; as, Good men art 
happy. 

231. (II.) To denote habits of mind or action; as, John is 
studious. 

232. (Ill) For the past tense (in animated hisiorSeil 
narrations); as, Cssar corner, and ftndi the enemy prepared 
to receive hiun. 

233. (IV.) To dedaie ayWHfV «Miifi^iek m limited by 
time or place; as, I ^ fio# hence till my ftitheranriTea. 
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234. (V.) For the pt^ect; as, \xl thfi Book of Genesis, 
"Moses tells us (for has told J who were the descendants 
of Abraham." 

235. (VI.) To strengthen an assertion; as, I dd not kve 
yon. 

236. (VII.) To*ask a qitestion, or return a.neg<Uii>e answer; 
aa, Ikies your annt come hither to day? No, she is not 
expected till to morrow. 

The PAST is often used— 

237. (I.) To express the condition or actions of deceased 
persons; as, Solomon was a great monarch; he buHt the 
Temple of Jerusalem. 

238. (II.) To denote habits of mind or action; as, The 
ancient Greeks were a polite people. 

239. (III.) To express an action emphatically; as, I did 
not commit the fault. 

240. (IV ) To ask a question or return a negative answer; 
u. Did you see my aunt to day ? No, I did not see her. 

The PERFBCT is often used — 

241. (I.) In mentioning the works of deceased persons, if 
my ef them remain; as, Cicero has written orations: but we 
cannot say, Cicero has written poems; beciuise the po^n^s 
ire lost 

242. (II.) To declare the period of a future event, that is 
imited by time or other circumstances; as, "When I have 
Mniihed this work, I will write another." 

243. (Ill*) To express an action newly finished; as, I have 
ieard great news. The Post has arrived^ but he has brought 
AC letters for you. 

244. (IV.) To express an action done in a definite space of 
ime, (such as a day, a loeek^ a year, dgc) part of which has 
^et to elapse ; as, I have spent this day well. It has rained 
lU this week. 

245. [v.] To express an action perfected some time ago, 
mt whose consequences extend to the present time; as. We 
iaice neglected our duty, and are therefore unhappy. 

N. B. ShaU and will are not svnouymous. 

246. [I.] When we simply foretel, we use shaU in the 
irsC person, and will in the second and third; as, / or we 
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shall go. He will reward the just You or they uwff be 
rich, if industrious. 

247. [II.] When we threaten, promise, or encourage, we 
use wiU in the first person, and shall in the second and 
third ; as, I mil reward the good. Thou shall, or you shall 
go. He or they shall write. 

248. [in.] When we interrogate, we use shall in the fint 
and third person, consulting the will of the person inter- 
rogated; and in the second and third person we use unll in 
reference to the will or inclination of the subject of the verb; 
as, Shall I send you a hare? WiU you eat it? Will he dine 
with you ? 

249. Should and would are subject to the same rules •• 
shaU and will; they are generally attended with a supposi- 
tion ; as, Were I to run, I should soon be fatigued. 

250. Should is often used instead of ought, to express duty 
or obligation; as, We should remember the poor. We ouffki 
to obey God. 

— •C««C«— 



CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON VERBS. 

There is no passive verb or voice in English, that is, no 
difference of form in the same word to express a difference of 
idea. 

In the Latin language there are single words which will 
express the same idea that in our language requires several 
words; as, ** amtibimur" which in English is, ** We skatt'be 
loved;" and grammarians, therefore, (although they always 
define a verb to be a word, S^c) call the words, **shaU ie 
loved" a passive verb, because the Latin word **aindtnnua^* 
is so called ! Such inconsistencies o£Fend the judgement, and 
obscure the simplicity of the English language. 

As there are no passive verbs in English, there cannot 
be any neuter ones; for neuter means neither the one nor the 
other. 

What is called the potential mood, is the infinitive (to being 
omitted) depending on the verbs mai/f can, 4rc. 

What is called the std^functive is elliptical ; thus. If I 
love, i. e. should love; If I be, i. e. should be. Wheie km 
and be are in the infinitive. 
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The English language has no fiiture tense. The time of a 
future action or event must be denoted by words or phrases 
pointiog out the particular period referred to; I wUl go 
merely expresses my present determination; I will go to 
morroWy denotes a future action. 

Such combinations as, / shall have heeri^ I will have 
been, ifC. are used only when future time is denoted ; they do 
not, however, establish a future tense, the time referred to 
being understood. 

The only genuine tenses in our language are the present 
and the past; the tenses answering to the future, perfect, 
past perfect, and future perfect of other languages, are 
phrases formed from the infinitive, or from the participle, 
with what is usually termed an auxiliary verb. 

As the rules of Syntax have no depeudance on the com- 
pound tenses, they may be omitted without any prejudice 
to the learner. 



Lesson XVL Prepositions. 

251. A preposition is used before nouns and pro- 
nouns to express the relation of persons, places, or 
things to each other; as, Buonaparte fled rapidly 
from the field of battle to Paris. They are in- 
structed by him. 

262. Prepositions, as well as transitive verbs and 
participles, always require the nouns or pronouns 
which they affect, to be in the objective case. 

A List op Prepositions.* 
253. About, above, according to, across, after, 



* These prepositions, in English, supply the place of the 
changes of nouns, which in other languages are called cases, 
and where words admit of any such change, the prepositions 
govern or demand them in Uiat altered form, as happens in 
the pronouns. Thus, / becomes me, after of, to, with, by, 3fc, 
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against, along, amid, amidst, among,' amongst, 
around, at, asuuit, athwart. 

Bating, before, behind, below, beneath, beside, 
besides, because of,* between, betwixt, beyond,- by. 
Concerning. Down, during. Ere, except, exceptr 
ing. For, from. In, into, instead of. Near, next, 
nigh. Of, oflF, on, over, out of, opposite to. Paat 
Regarding, respecting, round. Since, save, saving. 
Through, throughout, till, to, touching, towards. 
Under, underneath, unto, up, upon. With, within, 
without 

254. Prepositions not followed by nouns or pro- 
nouns become adverbs or conjunctions. 

Lesson XVII, 
Adnoxjn or Adjective. 

255. An APNOUN or adjective defines a noun or 
expresses its equality; as. One bird. This slate. A 
sweet pea. Aristides was just. 

Of the Three States, or Degebbs of 
Comparison. 

256. The first, or simple state, or FosmvB 
is used to express merely the quality, &c. of on ob- 
ject, without any increase or diminution ; es, jFOed^ 
twsc, great, 

257. (IL) The second state or coBfPARATtvs in- 
creases or lessens the adjective in signification ; as, 
mser, greater^ less wise, 

. 258. (III.) The third state or superlativb in- 
creases, or lessens the adjective to the highest, or 
lowest degree, or shows tiiat a thing is greater or 
less than all the individuals of the class to which 
it belongs, or the objects referred to ; as, " Solomon 
was the wisest of men," i. e. of ail men. «* He waa 
the tallest or shortest jierson in the company,** i. e. of 
a^I the persons in that company. 



\ 
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RULXS FOB FOBMINO THE DSOBBBS OF CoMPARISOK. 

850. The comparison of adjeotiybs expresses the 
increwe of the quality, &c. described. 

MO. (L) Gbneral Rulb. Adjectives form their 
cdrn tp ar ati vei by adding er^ and their superlatives by 
adding esi to the positive; as Pos, Low; Comp. 
Low^; Super, Lowest 

861. ExcBFTTVE Rules. Adjectives whose positives 
^idin 

e add r in the cim^, and st } white, whiter, whitest, 
in the fiiper: ; as, ) ample, ampler, amplest 

A single consonant (ex-'^ 
cept w and xj preceiled / red, redder, reddest 
(III.)^ by a single Towd double > 

the consonant before 0ri dim,*dinuner, dimmest 
and esi! as, j 

Cp preceded by a consonant 1 ^^ ^j^^ driest 

208. The Adverbs more and tnosi, less and leasit 
are freq^oently employed as substitutes for these 
forms ot comparison, and manv ac^ectives are only 
so compared. This happens, lor the most part, to 
such nmectives as are of two or more syllabm. 

868. There are numerous other wa^s of expressing 
the slates of adjectives. The termination ishi the 
adverbs too and rather^ are employed to express 
a small degree, or the excess of a quality; as, a 
salttfA taste; a greenttft color; ra^Aer generous ; too 
talkative. 

864. CoMPABisoN OF Irbboulab Adjbctivbb. 

Far fkrther fiurthest 

Pore Ibnoer foremost, or first 
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Good better best 

(Hind, obsolete) hinder bindmost, hindermost 

(Inn) inner inmost, innermost 

Little less least 

Mucb, or^any more most 

Near nearer nearest, next 

Qjj S older, (things) i oldest, (things) 

I elder, (persons) \ eldest, (ptrsoms) 

(Out). outer, utter | »"JSS^.t°'~^ 

Up upper upmost^ uppermost 

1K66. The following are defective x viz.— - 

exterior extreme 
superior, supreme 
ulterior, ultimate 
nether, nethermost 



Middle middlemost 

Mid — — midst 
Under ■ undermost 



Senior, inferior, junior, prior, and posterior are comparatives. 

966. Adjectives which do not admit of eompAHson 

are— ' 

,(I.) DsFiNiTivEs; as, Some, any, all, every, only^^one, 
lonely, . sole, few, both, each, every, either, neither, none, 
other, severied, divers, whole, many, this, that, these, those, 
yon, yonder, former, latter, another, such, no, iundrj^ first, 
second; third, Ac, one, two,- .three, &c. 

[My, thy, our, his, her, your, their, hers, &c^ ■oiii|gfat to be 
cbtisidered definitives, and not the possessive case of pro- 
nouns.] [A, an, and the properly speaking are adjvetives; 
but in grammars they ususJly nave a distinct pla«ie.] 

(II.) Adjectives expressive of figures; as, rtmmdf sguart, 
straight, ^c. 

(III.) Aiyectives expressing the highest or lowest degree 
of the propert)' or quality; as^ chi^y perfect, true, UmndUss, 
it^^nUe, ^c, 

(IV.) A4iMtives implying matter, time, place, or penon; 
as, vooden, golden, gearfy, dailg, British, ^c. 

367« Nouns added to other nouns assume the nature of 
adjectives; as» a tea^ttle. [The possessive noun (or case) 
may be considered an adjective; as. The bog's book.] 
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Lesson XVII. KkncLS. 

868. An ARTICLE is a word prefixed to a noan to 
limit or extend its signification $ as, A man; an 
apple; the woman. 

Op the Thbbb Articles; A, AN, amo THE. 

869. ^ or ofi, (called the indefinite article,) is 
singular, and means any one; as, Jl. house; an arm ; 
i. e., any house, amf arm. 

270. The, (called, the definite article,) is either 
singular or plural, and means some particular one of 
more; as. The king; the army ; that is. The king and 
the army of the country in which we live. 

' Rules for vbii appucation op A and AN. ' 

91. (1:) A is used before a word beginning with a conso- 
nant; AS, a man, a horse; and before-^ 

(IJL) The long sound of u; }u-,y^,^ ^i.^- -.. CA uni^ 

pkonu, European, humor t L ^ inUiai «^ • •. i tumorous 
tJ^iU compounds ) ^^^'^^^^ "^ CAjoodiit. 

(IV.) The word one; because it is pronounced with iaj^ 
w; as^ Such a one. 

272. (I ) iln is used before a word beginning with a Vowel; 
as, a js apple; an eel: and before-* 

hottk^. hour, *««^f*"°;Lf.'?:i.."^°,°;i„. 

and liJir coi^Mmds V '"'"'"•di " ("^^^^^^ "^^ 

(in*). Words with A asnirated, (i. e. founded j when they 
are accent^ on the secona syllable; as, An heraldic display. 

273. A is joined to the words few, many, to the latter with 
great before H; also to the words dozen, score, gross, ^e. 

27 i. The is sometimes applied to adverbs of the compara- 
tive and superlative degree, to mark the comparison more 
strongly; as, The mote I study granmiar, ^At better I like 
it. 
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275. Without ^a article, nouns are taken in their widest 
or most general sense; as, Man is mortal; namely, All man- 
kind. 

276. Common names with the article the, are used lor 
proper names; as, The city [London]; The poet [Homer.] 

277. Proper names with a or cm, are used for common 
ones, to denote (I.) eminence; as, A Cicero Jan, orator]; A 
Nero [a tyrant] : or (IL) dbsewrity; as, A Mr. Brown^ 

Lesson XVIII. Adverb, 

878. An ADVERB is a word joined to a verb, an 
a4}ective, or another adverb, to express some qua- 
lity or circumstance of time^ place, or manner respect- 
ing it; as, He fought bravely. A truly good man. 
He writes very cfnrectly, 

879. Adverbs express compendiously in one word, 
what would otherwise require several ; thus. Here is 
equivalent to m this place; ihere^ to in that place; 
and wiseiy^ to in a wise numner. 

Formation of Adverbs from Adjbgtivbs. 

280. (I.) Adjective* are converted into adverbs by adding 
ly; thus, from the adjective deep is formed the adverb deeply 

Adjectives ending in — 

(II.) — y, change y into i > before /y is S happy, happily. 
(III.)— A;, drop the ^ ( added; at, ^aimple, simply. 

Comparison of Adverbs, 

881.. Some adverbs admit of comparison by dif- 
ferent endings ; as, Pas. Soon; Comp. Sooner; Sup. 
Soonest Pas. Often ; Comp. Oftener; Sup. Oiliene^t. 

282. Adverbs ending in Iv are compared by the 
words more and mast^ leu ana least, Src; as. Bravely, 
mora bravely, most bravely. Noblyt leu nobly, 
liast nobly, 
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988. Some are compared irregullurlj i— « 



Well better best 
jf > further farthest 

'^^ I ftirther ftirthest 



III worse worst 

Much more most 

Little less loabt 



.A List of Adterbs not endimo in LY. 

284. Again, ago, already, always, almost, alone, 
apart, asunder, afterwards, anon, as, alone, abreast, 
ashore, aside, awry. Backward, before. Doubtless, 
down, downwurds. Ever, else. Forth, far, first, 
forward. Here, hither, how, hence, hitherward, 
bariBin^ hitherto, heretofore, hereafter, hence- 
fortiw henceforward. Ill, indeed, in fine, instead. 
Little, late, lone. Much. Nay, no, not, now, 
never. Once, omn, oftentimes, oftimes. Perhaps^ 
paradventure, perchance. Quite. Rather. So, iKJon, 
I0l4ojn, since; sometimes, somewhere, itill. . 'JHhq^ 
there, thence, thus, twice, thrice, thither, ibg^ai^d:firOf 
together, therein, thitherward. -Upwards, np. Very, 
viz. Well, why, where, when, whence, while, 
whilst, whither, whitherwards, wherein, wherefore. 
Yea, yes.* 

Lesson XIX. , Interjection. "■■ 

295. An INTERJECTION expresses some sudden 
emotion of the mind; as, Alas! how have 1 suffered. 

A List op Interjections. 

988. Ah! Alas! Adieu! Alack! Aha! Alack 
a day! A vaunt! Away! Behold! Begone! Fie! 
Foh I Farewell ! Ha ! Hey ! Hey day! Hallo ! Hark ! 
Heigh! Ho! Hem! HaU! Hum! Hush! Huzza! 

* We may almost slways express the meaiuDg of an 
adverb, by nuking ose of other words; as. He rons swifUy, 
or. He nms with no\ftn€ss. So we say, **i^im%" aad **ttl' 
dtm" for "wnany timtit" and "few times," 4rc. 
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Conjunction, | 

SS7. A cONJUNOTioN joins Words and sentencm 
togetheri m. Five one/ three are eight. Life is short, 
but eternity is lon^. 

A List of Conjunctions.* 
889. AebId, alEo, although, and, as, as well as, 
albeit SeeauBe, botli, but Either, except, ,eUa. 
For, further. However. If. Lest, likewise. More- 
over. Neither, nor, notwithstanding. Or, other- 
wiae. Provided. Sioce, so, still, save, seeing. Than, 
that, then, tbcrelbre, though, thereupon. Unless, 
Wherefore, wliether, without, whereupon. Yet 

Lesson XX. 
Directions for the Usb of Capital LBTTESg. 
A CAPITAL distinguishes— 

289. (I.) The j!rit word of ctery boot, chapter, mUe, 
letter, sectioK, paragraph, ^c. 

390. (11,) Tbe first word alW a period [.]; and. U llu 
two lenlencee are totally iude)ieDi1ent; after a xMa t^.inter- 
rogation [?] or exclamation [I] 

291. (in.) ThoJfrK uim-d of every line in poedy. 

392. {IV.) The first word ot a quotation, v.'hfnnxtmdttced 
aftuT a colon [:], or in a direct farm; hut ia an aUique brm 
it is not required; as, Alvaya remcinlier Ihie anuifnt oiaxim: 
"Koaw Ihynelf," Dr. Young sayi, that «a tftke uo nota Dt 
lime, but from its loas. 

ne Deity i ai, Ood, MoH 



■ Some of diese are in some connexiuns otlier jMtrU of 
speech; Bt, batA, eit/ier, except, for, neitter, satv, t e wi n g , 
iAat, mAelAer, ftc. 



k 






2d4» (VI.) Prcper namei^ and adiifetwis derived firom 
tibiem; as, Johuy Italy , London^ Thames^ French, JUdUm, 

^5. (^11*) Every noun in the tUUs of books. 
296. {yill,) The pronoun /, and the interjection O! and 
any otlwr woras when remarkably emphatical. 

Lesson XXI. Derivation. 

897. Etymology in its general acceptation, means 
the source from which a word is derived. 

898. Deri V ATI VB words in English, are formed 
fW>m ninnTivBs,* in various ways. 

800. (I.) Nouns are derived from nowus 

By adding ess^ km, Ung, ock, rel, let, y, ship, dontf ric, 
wich, ness, ment, ee, ry, aae, tan, hood, head; as, lion, 
Uaness; Uaah, kunbkin; duck, duchlmgs HU^ hiUock; 
cock, cockerel; ring, ringlet; babe, bahy; tnend,ftnend' 
ship; king, kingdom; bishop, bishopric; baili£^ baiU- 
tpick; trust, trustee ; man, manhood; God, godhead, S^c. 

300. (II.) Nouns are derived from verbs; 

(I.) By adding ment, once, ure, age, tr, or, ard; as, to 
juoge, Judgement; to clear, clearance; to depart, de- 
parture; to equip, equipage; to read, reader; to visit, 
visitor; to dote, dotard, 

(n } By changing dor t into tion; as, to contend, con* 
tention; to instruct, instruction, 

301. (III.) Nouns arc derived from adjecHveg; 

(I) By adding ship, ard, ness,.dom; as, hard, hsard* 
ship; good, goodness; free, freedom; drunk, drunkard, 
(if.) By adding th and changing some of the letters; ai^ 
long, length, 
(III.) By changing nt into nee; as, diligent, dUigenee, 



* Many words which in English, are primititefp when 
traced to their original source wiU be found to be deriiaiip^; 
Fuch as, promote, produce, Ac. 
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302. (IV.) y£RB8 are derived from fiotcnt; 

(I.) By adding en, ate, or uate, ise; as, strengtK Al 
strengthen; origin, to originate; habit, to kahHnakt; 
method, to methodise. 

(II.) By lengthening the vowel, and softening the oas- 
sonant; as, iMvice, toadmse; breath, to breathe, 

303. (V.) Verbs are derived from adjectivet: 
By adding en; as, light, to lighten; glad, to gladden, 

304. (VI.) Adjectives are derived from nount; 

(I.) By adding out, or eotu, ie, ate, al, y, en, /«^ some, 
able, or ible, less, ish, or Ip; as, htLzard, haMtfrvkms; 
cube, cubic; fortune, f&rtunate; baptism, bapiismoi; 
might, mightg; wood, wooden; joy, Joyful; toil, foi^ 
some; sense, sensible; viortti, worthless ; hahe,babish; 
earth, earthlg. 

(II.) Ae^ectives derived from proper names, have various 
endings; as, Dane, Danish; German, Gennanic; New- 
ton, Newtonian; China, Chinese; Epicurus, Epicurean. 

305. (VII.) Adjectives are derived from adjec- 
tives ; 

By adding ish, or prefixing the negative particles, un. 
dis, in; as, mild, mUdish; kind, unkind; correct, incor- 
rect, 

306. (VIII.) Adjectives are derived from verhi; 

By adding ive, and changing the final d or t into «; as, 
defend, d^ensive; corrc^ corrective; indicjite, indica- 
tive ; submit, submissive, 

307. (IX.) Adverbs are derived from adjectives 
and participles: 

By adding Ig; as, wise, wisely; loving, lorti^fy. 



308. The majority of English monosyllables^ of whatever 
part of speech, are of Saxon origin. 
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309. Nouns in ton, ty, ude, and enc^ are derived clviefly 
from the Latin, through the medium of the French in io, tat, 
mIo, ikr; as, creation, (creatio); security, fseeurHasj; soli- 
cituda, (toUcitmdo); innocence, (irmocentiaj, 

310. Some words come from the Arabic; as, dtg^ira, (U- 
mamacj aieoram, aieokoi, aikaU, caUph, jrenitk, nadir, ^c. 

311. Words having ch in them are of Grreek, French, 
or Saton deseeat. ^ 

(1.) Giu»K. CAaraeter, ehoruf, chine^vyj. dkimtrot 

arckitectf and almost all those words in ch sounded like 

*. 

(II ) Fbsnch. Chasiritty chaise. 

(IIL) Saxon. Chalk, diqff, child, church. 

312. Words that begin with ami, cy, At, jphi, py, sy, tp, or 
z, are chiefly Greek; as, amtiopif, cyrUCf phUosopAy, S^c* 
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Lesson XXII. Sentences. 

313. Simple sentences are such ani ordeii of 
words as make a complete sense, without either 
relatives or conjunctions in them; as. We live by 
hope. Life is short 

314. Compound sentences are those which con- 
sist of two or more simple sentences, joined together 
either by relatives or conjunctions: as, Blessed is the 
man who feareth the Lord. Life is short and art is 

long. 

316. AH the words of a sentence, except those 
which express the agents the attributCf and the object^ 
are termed adjuncts. 

Of the Three Parts of Syntax. 
316. (I.) Concord. When one part of speech is 
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in the same number, gender, or case, as anothc« 
part of speech, it is said to agree wiih it in thai 
particular. 

317. (II.) Government. When one part of «peeck 
causes another to be in some particular case or mood, 
it is said to govern it in that particular. 

318. (III.) Position orders the several parts o1 
a sentence aright, or according to sense^ idiom^ and 
propriety. 

Ellipsis. 

319. Elupsis is an elegant omission of certmii 
words in a sentence, to avoid frequent repetitions. 

820. All kinds of words are subject to ellipsis 
also, parts of sentences are often by an aUowabb 
ellipsis omitted ; thus. 

Grammatical Syntax. Elliptical Syntax. 

Noun. 

I walked past St. PauPs I walked past St Paul's. 

church. 
Neither boy nf U»o boys was Neither of the boys was to g< 

tO|fO. 

Pronoun. 

I love him and I fear him. I love and fbar him. 

Guide thon my lonely way. Guide my lonely way. 

In all that which you apeak. In all yon speadk, let truth a 

let truth and candour candour shine. 

shine 

Verb. 

John is wiser than Jane is. John is wiser than Jane. 

Men loving virtue, loving Men loving virtue, learnini 

learning, and loving hofi- and hospitiJity. 

pitality. 

Whom do you want? Iwant Whom do you want? Toi 

you, who are a Sir. Sir. 
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Preposition. 

Iri^Dg to ine some ink. Bring n^e'soine ink. 

W"£hi8 day. At ten on the This day. At ten o'doclc. 
clock. 

I:d2^^/Sr Heaep.rt.dtKI.lif.. 

?o sleep through all night. To sleep all night. - 

Adjective. 

uch rain and much snow Much rain and snow fell in 
fell in March. March. 

Article. 

The bow a^d the arrows were The bow and arrows were 

broken. broken. 

L man, a woman, and a child. A man, woman, and child. 

Adverb. 

$he speaks well, and she She speaks and writes well. 

writes welL 

)! how happy they (are) the O! happy they, the happiest 

happiest of their kind! of their kind! 

Conjunction. 

think that you are sorry. I think you are sorry. 

i» if it were. As it were, 

came, and I saw, and I con- I came, I saw, I conquered, 
quered. 

Interjection. 

)h the villany, oh the shame. Oh the Tillany, the shame, the 
oK th^ perverseness of perverseness of men ! 



men! 



Part of a Sentence. 



Mature has given to animals, Nature has given to animals, 

one time to act, cmd no- one time to act, another 

fii^ has given to arunuUs to rest 

another time to rest. 

ih wo is to me f Ah me! 

L company of one thousand A thousand men. 

men. 
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Transposition. 

321. Words in a sentence placed out of ihelr 
natural order, are said to be transposed. 

Natubal Order. Tbamsposxd Ordxb. 

This is my rest, I will dyrell My rest it .thii^ hate will I 

here. dwelL 

Grod bath raised him from Him hath God raised from 

the dead. the dead. 

Lesson XXIII, 

■ ThB NiMONATIVB AND 1HB VbRB. 

SSt. (I.) A YERB should be of the same number and 

r^non as itft nominatitb; (or Agent or SulnecQ as, 
read. Thou writest JETeplays. fVe sleep. The &oy 
i^ys. The girls learn. To $ee the nm is plnansmt 
.To err (i. e. error J u human. 

3^.1 OA^ JBvery nqutt, pronmrn^ (except the prattoius rf 
the first and second persons, and the relatiTS when i wfc iiia y 
to theoi^, ti|/Stuttee, or otker phrtue, made the snbjaet of 
li verb, is of the tbixd person. 

324. Oht. Every verb, except in the iafinitifa mood and 
thp iiarticiple, ought to have a nommoHve either axprettsd or 
linnlied; as, Depart, for Depart Uiou or ye. 

325. Obs, Every nominative, except the norainatiTS ab- 
solute, should belong to some veib^ either expieMed or ia^ 
plied; a?* Who spake? I, i. e. I sp^dc 

326. Obs. When the adverbs whUe, t(fUT, when, 4c. are 
supjiressed in a sentence, and the noun or pronoon ioinad to 
a participle its case being dependent upon no vera in the 
sentence, it is termed the nominativt dbeoluie; %», James 
fnom, dbs,) entering (port.) said uato them, fcc. i. e. When 
Jesus entered, he said sc. 

827. (II.) Collbctivb nouns admitting of no vari- 
ation in number, should have the vero^ wmn^. and 
vronouM agreeing with them in the flwroli.em^ Man- 
kind are naturally jealous of their ngkie^i 

32S. (III.) Collectives which have varinlipn^ like 



IDT nouns, have a singular or plural verb, &C., 
^o^d)ng as they are of the singular or [ihiral form; 
A mob U coUectiag. Alobs are collet^ting. 



Lesson XXIV. 

E NoMINATIVSa AI 



B, 888. (IV.) Two or mor. 
Jeiiied by and (expresaed 
« plural verb, and plural r 
VHi Cicero were learned mi 



singular nominatives 
>r understood) require 
tpreaentativea I as, Cato 
PI, and they loved their 



mUeir.o 



Dthel 



n jilural if applied Ic 



tords 



refers merely [o die Hose; thiu, tAeir 
, , " . n the fframmatieal acctpl- 

N of the terms aingular and plural, such wordt ma]r be 
DciBted wilh either a singular or a plural noun. 
131. Obi. Whan two or more singular nouni joined bi 
of the same person or thing, Ihe Verb 
d b« lingnlur; at, That able •ctaolar and ciitic hat been 
inendr meftd. 
jpSSS. Obi. When the sriJECTS are compared or set in 
vaficm, care muat be taken tbat the verb it made to agree 



s, It is her 



Ithet 



Intf , that attract attentian. It is her eKjiuTr, and Dot hi 
Icnts, that attracts attention. 

1033. Obi. Two nouni joined by with may be fbllowed by a 
■rb of ifae plural or singular number, according to the 
; thua, Ho vith his mother u^ere preaenl. Here ke and 

, . t the }oinl aubjecta of our affirmation, and declared 

IB be both in the same atate, and therefore the vorb is plural. 
' ■ I, [el. who was attended] «ith hia three chosen disci- 
was IranaGpired on Ihe Mount. Here Christ is 
Iniivelv tho subject, and therefore the verb ia singular. 
_)3 i. 4 V .) Two or more singular nominativea Heps- 
. ted by or or nor require a aingular verb, and sin. 
pilar repi'esentativeBt as. The modest virgin, the 
rudent wite or the care^l matron, is much more 
rviteable than a petticoated philosopher. 
' 336- (VI,) When aingolar nominatives of different 
Brsoni are separated by or or nor, the verb should 
e of the same person as the nominative next it, tti» | 
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other persons of the verb being understood aHer the 
first; as. Neither he [el. is"] nor I am competent 
to the task. 

336. (VII.) When a singular and a plural nomina- 
tive are separated by or or upr, the verb should 
be plural, and the plural nominative should precede 
it; as, Neither the captain [cl. 1005] nor his men 
were intimidated. 

887. (VIII ) When the verb to be comes between 
two nouns of different nnmbers, either of which 
might be the nominative to it, it should agree with 
the first; as, His meat was (not were) locusts and 
wild honey. Locusts and wild honey were (not was) 
his meat. The wages of sin are (not isj death. 
Death is (not are) the wages of sin. 

Lesson XXV. The Objectiyb.* 

889. (IX.) The objective pronouns tne^ hioij her^ 
tV, us, youj thee, and them, are always used when 
they receive the lorce or impression 01 prepositions, 
transitive verbs, or their participles; as, 1 came 
to him. He teaches me, Esteeming themselves wise, 
they became fools. 

339. Obs. English nouns are employed without any 
change, l}f)th as the rwminaiwe and diffeciive of a verb. Wc 
asecitaia whether a noun is the nominative, er objective 
of the verb, by its position, if it is placed befiire the verb 
it is considered the ncminatwe of the verb; if after, the 
olffeetne; as, Alexander (nom.) slew Glitas (olj.^ Reverse 
the order, and the meaning is reversed; as, Clitua (nom.) 
slew Alexander (obj.) 

340. Poets, by a license of their art, frequently place the 
oUffective bcfure the verb, which sometimet oceaaoni aiabi- 
gnity. 

341. Cba. The perfect participle used with the peraoni of 
the verb to 6e has no objective follow it, without the inter- 

- - I I ■ I ■ ■ I ■ t ■ ■ ■■ . 

* Sometimes part of a sentence supplies the place of the 
objective; as, Much will depend on wkp the commistioners erf. 
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vention of a preposition; as, I am loTod by her. [See paia- 
graphs ia3 and 184.] 

342. Obs. The imperfect participle often supplies the 
place of the elijective; as, I could not avoid seeing him. 

343* 06tf. The perfect partioiple after have may be consi- 
dered as the Directive of a vexbal noun; thus, I have kned: 
L e. I possess ikejkiinhed action of lovh%g. 



Lbsbon XXVI. Tub Possbbsivb Casb. 

Silt. (X.) When two nouns, or a pronoun and a 
noun come tof^ether si^nif^in^ difEerent thinp, the 
former is put m the possessive ; as, John^s hat is lost. 
His cap is torn. Time, with all his celerity, movm 
slowly on to him, whose whole employment is to 
watch its flight 

846. (XI.) When poeseesives are connected by a 
cooJunction, the apoatrophie « is generally annojied 
to the last, and understood to the rest; at, John and 
Eliza^s books. 

3i6. (XII.) When any words intervene the sign 
of the possessive is annexed to each; as, I wish 
to have my uncle's as well as my aunt*s advice. 

547. (Xtll.) When a sentence consists of terms 
signifying a name and an office, or an explanatory 
word, that noun only, preceding the last should 
be in the possessive; as, I lefl my gloves at Wright's 
the draper (not draper* s.) John the Baptist's head. 

348. (XIV.) When an entire clause of a sentence, 
beginning with an imperfect participle, is used as 
one name, or to express one idea or circumstance, 
the noun or pronoun on which it depends must 
be in the possessive; as, Buonaparte's surrendering 
himself, his being sent prisoner to St. Helena, and 
this Country's sustaining an enormous expense in 
guarding him, were quite unexpected. 

349. (aV.) The possessive should not be separated 
bv explanatory circumstances, from the nouns to 
wnich it relates; tlius. He praised the preacher's, as 
he called them, fluency and oratory; should be. 
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B fluency and oratory wbe 

WoHDS PUT IN THE «AHB CasE, 

350. (XVi.) The mooda and tenies of the verb to 
BE have the Bsmecase after them that they havi! before 
th^mi as, It friom.J is 1. (nam.) I took it (obj.) to 
be him. fobj.) 

351. Obs. Mubt verbs iatrsasiCirp, and TBrb» called paaiits 
which signify naming, SjC. have the same coaBtructlon. 

352. (Xvll.) When two nouns, or a pronoun and 
a noun, come together signifying the same person 
or thin^, they a^ree in case) as, Solomon, the son 
of David, was king of Israel. He made him, lord of 
the world. 

353. Obi. When two nouns come together in this wiy, 
theta ate alwayg some wotda understood; for initance, if tha 
ellipses of the above sentences be filled up, they will sUnd 
thui, SolamoQ urko mat the ran of David, was king of Israel- 
He made hjm to be lord of the world. 

r.FSHON XXVII. 
PbONOUHS kND THEIR AHTECBDByTS. 

351. (XVIII.) Pronouns agree with their antece- 
dituts, or the nouns which they represent, lu geuilei , 
number, and prion: as, A woman should consult 
delicacy, i( is her chief ornament I tcAo (not which) 
em king. 

356. (XIX.) When a pronoun has reference to 
two words of different persons, joiniid with onJ. it 
becomes plural, and should be of the first person 
when I or IM is meotionedi and of the second when 
Jor we is not mentionedi as, John and I will lend 
you our slatcn, when James and you have written 



356. (XX.) When a noun is employed as the 
nominative or objective, its pronoun in IM same catt 
must not bo admitted) (except where the noun ii 
highly emphatical-, as, The Lard of Hosls, He is the 
(he King of Glory) as. My banks Ihey are furnUhcd 
with bees; omit (Aeif. 
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.^ 'S^.(^XL)i An affirmatioB of fr thing i«Lu«t b% 
expressed by the same person, without variation of 
the number or gender;, as, God hath endued ikee 
with wisdom to maihtain thy (not your) dominion. 

358. Obs. A is and it was ased in a plujnLl constmction 
■hcnld be gchendly avoided; as, it wai the IXaneii wh& iirrt 
tatroduced that cuntom; V?tter, The Danes firsts &c. 

Lesson XXVIII. Rblativb Pronouns. 

"%9. Eveiy relative refers to an antecedent ex- 
preased or understood. 

S60. (XXII.) The relative oug^ht to bee placed 
tt^xt'its antecedent, to prevent ambigvify: thus. The 
master punished the boy for idleness, who ncjyer 
eb'Astises without a reason; should be, The n^uft^r 
Ufho never chastises without a reason, piinish'ed di6 
boy for idleness. 

Of the Relative as the Nominative to a Verb. 

361. (^XIIL) The relative is the noioiotttive to a 
verbj.wh^n qo other nominative con»^s,b8tweeii it 
i^ j^ vev}^ $ 98, The jpaster who tai^ht us is de^. 
g«w8i> (AXtV.) Vt^hen the relative is the nojuina- 
tayett^ ti}^ Yfirhy the relative «uid the verb. are of ^e 
rame number and person as the antecedent 

36Sf, (?^. .When who ipunedii^^ly follows ffton, it is j^cfd 
improperlv in the ohjective case; as, Alfred, than whom 
a neiifir king neyer reigned; ought to be, than who, became 
-"-^^^ It ji|e jioviinative to was unc^rstood. 



«M^ 



Or THE ReLATIT B IN THE OBJBOTiyB. 



864. The relative iBVuriably stands befone the 
verb I as. The friend whom 1 love* 

Sadb (XXV.) The prepiosition should be placed 
before the relative which it govenwi (e;u:ept thatj 
80, To whom should we go I 

966. Obs,Th9 peiUioiL of pie relative igpiiBtiyeB occasions 
its proper case and government to be n«glecU)d;. as« I^o 
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u'Acni (for ir/io nam. to tbt vori) would haie pnvcdy «i 
Ihought would liavc proved our beet friend, /orsauk. in lii 
trouble. Wtom (lor te^onaoi. tu veil> tan J dv men saytltf 
I am? [Id those eitainples the relative ii iu)t,t(oceriipi 
lij the verbs thought and say, for they are injronriiiee.] 

Who {fbr vhom governed by trans, verb fai^.do v<H 
Ihink that 1 ran in Lynn, ;riiBlerday? fTAo (far irAia 
LHiverned by prep. /or which should peecde the verb) do yoi 
ililnk 1 took him/urf i. e. For whom, &e, i 

367. Oba. The cue of the relative may be readU; nicer 
laincd by lepeatiog the antecedent and arranging lb 
lelative clause in its nalQral order; thus, "The public tilt«i 
despite pavnbrokeiH, vhom they lake to be avaricfea*.' 
Here, if we arcangs the relative clauae in the natuial arden 
bcginuice with Ibe noniinauve and the verb, il will iliiwll 
thus: "They take Hbom lo be avariciooa," an exprcnioi 
analagouB W "they take ihem ta be avaricioii8[" ar, "th«i 
lake whqin In bo avariciousr pawnbrokers." , 



Of the KELiTIVE WITH AN INTERVENtKO 

Nominative. 

368. (XXVI.) When there is a noun between Uie 
relative and the verb, the relative muat be put ifi 
that case which the -verb, or the noun following, 
or the preposition going before is used to goveriu 
as, He is the man tcAom 1 esteem i ho whost bounlf 
relieved me; he to whom you spoke. 

369. (XXVII.) When both the antecedent and the 
relative are nominatives, the relative is the nornint- 
tive to the former verb, and the nnlecedent to tha 
latter: as. He, who is not virtuous, is not truly toiscl. 

Of the Relative with Two Antecedents. 

370. (XXVIII.) When the relative refers to two 
or more antecedents, it and the vecb are iin^lM, 
when or or itor is used, and plural when and is em- 
ployed; as. The man or the boy who ukM' there. 
The man and the boy who mere thens 

371. (XXiX.) When nominatives of differeJ* 
persona precede the rdatwe, it must aerce with ia 



iiitecedeiit; ax, I am the general who ^'110 



Of thb Uses of the Rkcattve THAT. 

3Ja. <XXX.) The relative that iit used in pre- 
ference to who or which: — 

(i.) WhpQ aii^ same, wAa^ <i1^t Mtne^ or an odjettiTe in 
the tupcilativc degree it the antecedent; ai. All diat knew 
him. 

(11.) When the antetedenl eoDii.i> of two nouns, the f.n.^ 
T«iuinDg uiio, and the other, aiicij aa. The boy anil the 

' 373. (XXXI.) A noun or pronoun that answers an 
interrogation must be in the same caae as the intap- 
rogfttive; as, Ifhoie image and superscription hath 
itl Casar's. 

374. mat and it'Aich are somelimcB improperly used foe 
tiiati as. They wilt never believe bat uiliat (far l^atj I have 
been to blame. After wkieh (far lAaiJ time. 

,375. 11 i> improper to u«e lAal as a relative immediately 
Uter the adjective tital; as, That that (for iP/ni^X) dirtli' Icl 

it St. 

I '-am, Wtick and w*o, shonld bo used ifter (he name of 
«>tlnma n»ed merely a» a word; at, Calo, wjlic* (not wkoj 
tt wiMher name for patriotiam, 

377. Collective ooUna, eipieiaive of pBrtons ito cot adokit 
Ik* .Tolative uAo,- as, court, citg, Jaetiati, Jamiiy, ^e-i bb, 

I ^lAfWurt of Spain ithicA (not viAo.) 

,,378. Vlhca we wish to distinguish one penon of two, or a 
MTtuuUi person among a number of othere, custom authorisei 
Ae use of lehich: as, iV!iicli of the two r tThieh of the cam- 
paov QxprcsEed th^t sentiment? 

3' 9. As is ofteu used as a persona] or relative pronoun. 
uiJ in both numbers) as, The eunditiun is as fthat whic/ij 
Ulows. The I'Uadiliaui were as (i. e, those u-iic/ij (ollovi. 




Lbmon XXX. T 
,(XXX1I,) Oue verb reaiiires the, following 
*- '- .tlw.^ittBflitive ifioon^ mL lloift hi " " 



/Q^Ej^^^l 
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881: The ri^'lb at. oviitted '^before verWiftillotriBg bdUiU^ 
bid, dare, feel, find, have, hear, know, let, make, mark, nbad, 
obMrft^ pentive^ - «»# aiid watoh, and loiimt tkt Jkrtt . nari^^ it 
an auxihaaryi aai, I do. 'Aim. If I ahovld.j^Mi ' - -i^ 

382. This rule does not often extend to these verbs in jMf- 
site phraseokigies; as, He wa» heard to say. 

383. Jflav^y denoting possession or obligation, is generally 
followed by to, as, I bad to do this. When kwte implies 
volition (willing,) to is generally omitted; as. Would tbey 
have as reject such an -o&r. ■ ' 

384. The infinitive mood may depend also upon woinif, 
adjectives^ participles, and adveris as well as verbs. 

385. The infinitive does the office of a noon in the nomciia- 
tioe OK otijeotice ease; thus, To err is human: Boys levif to 
play : i.e. Error is human; Boys \oieplay* 

Tenses of Verbs. 

886. (XXXIII.) Verbs that are relaiod to q<ke^ 
verbs, or words denoting time, (such as, n&0^ l^ielus 
then^ to day^ Sre,) should be in tiiat tense wbieh me 
meaning of the sentence requires; as, I wish to 

fo. 1 remember to have gone. Next Midsumoier 
shall have been (not smU be) his tenant three 
years. . . i^^ 

387. (XXXIV.) Verbs in the infinitive do6d in 
these forms, to write^ to be wriHng^ to be'writien, 
denote something contemporary with the time of the 
governing verb, or 8ubs^[ueni to ii\ but .when .verbs 
.of this mood are expressed thus, to have been ufrUimg^ 
to have written^ to have been wriHen^ they. denote 
something anteeedeni to the time of the governing 
Terb. 

[In a compound sentence it is inelegant to vary theibrm 
of a tense; thus. The boy sinffs and the girl danceth (shonM 
be dances).] 

Participles. 

388. (XXXY.) The imperfect participle used as 
a noun, preceded by an arftcf^ should be followed 
by the preposition qf: or the article and prepoaUUm 
should bo l)oth omitted.; as^ JTAe leaniing o/^ laa- 
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guages 18 difficult : or, Learning lang^uages is diffi- 
cult. 

Obr. In Mme cases, tliese two modes express very different 
ideas, and therefore attention to the sense is necessary. 

889. Hie OF is omitted — 

(I.) When the participle is preceded by a noun in the pos- 
sesnye case. (II.) After the participles Juning^ being, and 
thoee of intransitive verbs. (III.) When a preposition follows 
the participle. 

3SM). We sometimes use the perfect participle where 
analogy might seem to require the imperfect, or the imperfect 
instead of the perfect; as, I am much mistaken: It is owing 
to ns: Nothing else is wanting, &c. 

391. (XXXYI ) The perfect participle, and not the 
past tense, should follow the moods and tenses of 
the verbs to have and to be ; as, I have written (not 
wrote J . I was chosen (not chose). 

992. Those verbs called passtve, have the object before 
them as the nominative, and the agent after them, governed 
by a preposition ; as, She was hated by him. 

393. xhe verbs to ask, to offh*, to promise, to pay, OfC, 
when naed passively, are fi»llow«d by a noun in the objective, 
and admit a transposition of their subjects and objects. 

394. (XXXVII.) The perfect participle must not 
be used for the past tense. It is improper to say. 

He OetfUn for lie begem. He run for ho ran^ 

Lesson XXXI. 

Of the Use op what is usually called 
THE Subjunctive Mood. 

395. Whenever one verb immediately follows 
another, whether the first is expressed or under- 
stood, the second is always put in the infinitive 
mood. 

396. As the auxiliaries have distinct and separate mean- 
ings, and are not used merely as signs of moods and tenses, 
but AH real and distinct verbs; they also govern the verbs to 
which they are joined in the i^nitive. 

397. What is called the subjunctive mood owes its origin 
to the omission of one of the auxiliaries, which was formerly 
used before the inpiritive to express a doub^l, or contin- 
gent action ; and the infinitive, thus deprived of its auxiliary. 
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416. Among, amovgvt, and amiimt, to those which 
which signify more than two. 

Words with corrbspomdimo Pebpoutiomi. 

417. (XLII.) These words are followed by AT: 
adepts arrive^ expert at or in, mil (before perMHis) 
refume. 

418. These words by aoaikst: eibui^ frejmdke^ 
prevaih (to succeed in endeavoaring^ to persuade), 
rail (before things), recUne (to lean). 

419. By FOR : Change^ martyr^ tasie fobs thing 
means a capacity for it: taste ok a thing mcaai 
actual enjoyment 

4S0. By FROM: Averts differ^ differetU^ derogMm^ 
diisent^ emerge^ emergent^ espel^ esceptiom^ fit$^ 
swerve^ 

48L By IN : Acquiesce^ arrive^ confid€^ comwrHarf. 
deficient^ difficulty, disappointed in or of, eager, 
engaged, expert, participate, persist, 

422. Bv of: Accused of theft: accused bt hit 
enemy, aohorrence, acquit, ambitious, boast, bngt 
die OF thirst: die by the sword, diminutioB, dis- 
appointed, disapprove ; glad of his company t gM 
AT his success, inform, independent, made, much, 
need, observance, pursuance, think, thought, worthT. 

428. By ON: Abui (when speaking of laaa) 
caH, depend, dependent, devolve, insist, indepan- 
dent, parody, prevail, recline, resolve, think, wait 

424. By to: Adept, agreeable, averse, accoid- 
ing, aspire, conformable, consonant, comparable, 
correspondent, discoura^ment, exception, marry, 
prefix, preferable, prejudice, (detriment) prejudicial, 
pursuant, reconcile; reduce to wmat% rwdmee umbbb 
Hubjection, regard, resemblage, relevant, tme. 

425. By UPON : Bestow, dependent, insist. 

426. By wiTii : Abound, accord, accordance, com- 
pliance, conversant, compatible, compatibly, oon- 
pare, consistent, correspond (to keep up romiUMTfl 
by letters) provide, replete. 
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Disappointed of. Di8APPoiin*Ei> in. 

427. To be disappointed of a thing, signifies that 
it is not obtained. To be disappointed in a thing, 
signifies that it is obtained, but does not answer the 
expectations formed of it. 

Lesson XXXIII. The Adjective. 

428. (XUIL) Ever^ adjective belongs to a noun, 
or to a phrase which is the substitute of a notm ; as. 
Wise men. Few (i. e. persons) are happy. To err 
(i. e error) is human. Adjectives qualify nouns. 

429. Adjectives are sometimes used possesawely^ like 
Doiu&f; My The uncked*s boast. The former's phlegm was a 
oheok upon the to^er*« vivacity. 

430. (XLIV.) Definitives which change on ao 
count of number must afree with their nouns; as, 
This book, these boolLs ; tnat sort, these sorts ; amather 
way, other ways. 

431 r (XLV.) EocA, every, either, neither, and rnUch, 
more^ most require nouns, pronouns, and verbs in 
the singular number, third person ; as. Every animal 
is endowed with its proper instinct 

432. Momy, more, mogt, with few, several, both, 4rC. are 
conatructed as plurals ; as, Many men were therie. 

433. 49 referring to quantity, is singular; to number, 
plnral. 

434. None is of both numbers, and is used when the nonn 
18 not joined to it; as, Are there any men f There are none. 
Otherwise, no is employed. 

435. Formerly none, like mine and thine, was employed 
before a nonn beginning with a vowel ; as. None occasion. 

436. Oar best and most correct writers use the words 
means and amends, in both the sin^ar and plural number; 
as, By this means one great restraint from doing evil would 
be removed. The schoLurs. were attentive, industrious, and 
obedient; and by these means acquired knowledge. 

437. The word mean is confined to the singular to denote 
mediocrity, middle state, Sfc.; as. This is a mean between 
the two extremes. 

438. To denote a collective number, a singular definitive 
may precede a plural one; as, Every twelve months. 

H 



441. , 



L tbe b 



shnuldlicue^; 

112. (XLVI.) 1 
things, we shoul^ 
Ttiere than too, t' 
the two. Jane 

443. (XLVn.) I 
by er and est sncM 

most wises, 



s of n 
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457. From is unnecessary before hmce^ thence, and 
whence, because it is implied; but, in many cases, the 
oioission of firom would render the language stiff and dis- 
agreeable. 

458. When we refer to the species or nature of a thing, 
the word such is properly applied; but when degree is sig- 
nified, we use the word so; as. Such a woman with so bad a 
temper is seldom found. 

Two Negatives. 

459. (LIV.) Two words of denying, called nega- 
tiTes, in the same clause, or referring to the same 
thing, are improper when negation is intended; 
as, We have not no money, should be. We have not 
any money, or We have no money. 

460. Obs, The most common negative words are no, not, 
nothing, none, not, neither, never, and words having a nega- 
tive particle joined to them; as, untimely, tmpatient. 

461. Two negatives are proper when they are intended to 
be an affirmative; as, **Nor was the king unacquainted,*' 
that is to say, " The king was acquainted/* 



» 



Lesson XXXV. The Intebjection. 

4/52. jfLV.) The intenections 0, Oh, Ah, &c. re- 
quire alter them the oDjective prunuun ur tuc a«o<. 

person, and the nominative of the second; as. Ah 

me 1 O ye hypocrites ! 

463. O is used to express wishing, exclamation, or it is 
prefixed to a noun or pronoun in a direct address. 

464. Oh is used to express the emotions of pain, sorrtm, 
or surprise. 

Obs. Many of the phrases in which interjections occur 
are very elliptical, and frequently a verb or preposition is 
understood; as, Ah (el. what mischi^has b^aUenJ me ! 

The Conjunction. 

465. Conjunctions generally connect similar parts 
of speech : or they may connect words with phrases 
of co^ate signification. 
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466. (LVI.) Of declinable words, they couple 
similar cases of nouns and pronouns, and moods 
and tenses of verbs when the nominative is not 
repeated; as, I love him and (el. I love) her. He 
receives plentifully and bestows liberally. Do good 
and seek peace. 

467. (LVII.) The case after than or as agrees with 
a verb, or is governed by a verb or preposition 
understood; as. He is taller than I (el. am J, She 
loved him more than (el. she loved) me^ 

Lesson XXXVI. Cobrespondbnts. 

468. (LVni.) Some words have their correspond- 
ing words, so that in the next member of the sen- 
tence, the latter answers to the former. 

4G9. (I.) FoKMBR requires lattsr after it, (II.) That-^ 
this: 

Ex. His learning and politeness were great : the former 
procured him friends, the latter secured them 3 or, that pro> 
cured friends, Uiis secured them. 

470. (III.) First— LAST, (IV.) Such— as, expressing 
a comparison. 

Ex. Of those five men, the first was sincere, and the lasty 
treacherous. Such a man as you. 

471 (\ ^ ) Such — as S expressing a consequence or 

'*'*• k ') ^SUCU — THAT \ so GRBAT. 

Ex. The fall gave him sitch a shock as to cause his death. 
It produced such a shock tftat it awoke me. 

472. (VI.) Any other, no other, rather, and the 
comparative degree require than. 

Ex, No other than he. Was it any other than this? 
Rather than do this, I would return. Greater than I. 

473. (VII.) One— ANOTHER. (VIII.) Some— -other. 
Ex. Handed down frojn one i/o another. At some hour or 

other. -y^^ 

474. ^IX.) As— 'AS : as-^so, expressing comparison of 
equality 

Ex. As hlack cts jet As the one dieth so dieth the other. 

475. (X) As^so: so— as, denoting comparisons of 
quality. 

Ex. As Moses lifted up the serpent in the Wilderness, so 
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shall the son of man be lifted up. Who is so great a God as 
our Grod ? 

476. (XL) So— AS, before the infinitive; So— that, be- 
fore the other moods, expressing a consequence. 

Ex, He was so foolisn as to consent. He was so weak 
ikat he could not walk. 

477. (XII.) Not so— as. (XIII.) Not only— but also. 
Baf, That is not so good as this. He was not only ungene- 
rous, but also inhuman. 

478. (XIV.) Wherep— THERE. (XV.) When— THEN. 
Ex Where I am there ye may be. When pride cometb, 

then Cometh shame. 

479. (XVI.) Though^yet or nevertheless. 

Ex, Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor. 

480. (XVII.) Whether— OR. (XVIII.) Either— or. 
Ex, Whether he will or not. Either you or I must go. 

481. (XIX.) Neither— NOR. Ex, They regard neither 
friends nor foes. 



Lesson XXXVIL 
Miscellaneous Observations. 

482. Farther applies to place and distance^ and fur- 
ther to quantity, or addition. 

483. One is frequently joined to verbs of the third person 
singular; as. One sees, 

&4. Whatever is spoken to or addressed, is, (in that re- 
spect) of the second person. It is for this reason that we say, 
"Our Father which (who) art in Heaven." 

485. The phrase *'seldom or ever^* is improper, and we 
should either say, "seldom (feyet;" or "seldom or never." 

486. The verb to learn is never used transitively, except 
when it has for its nominative the person who obtains the 
knowledge, or information, and tar its only object the know- 
ledge, or information obtained. Thus it is right to say, 
"I am learning grammar;'* but wrong to say "The matter 
learnt us grammar," instead of taught us; or " leant wu to 
do that," instead of teach me, 

487. J^ is used instead of whether is snch ezpretnons 
as these: "look \f it rains;" " I will enquire t/they went," 
which should be, look whether it rains, and / win emgmbre 
whether they went. 
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488. Some persons object to such phraseologies as "the 
three last years," *'the three first years," because they 
say, there cannot be three last, or three first; there are only 
one last, one first. They prefer, "the first three," "the last 
three." But according to their own principle, there can be 
no more "a first three" or " a last three," than there can be 
" a three first, or " a three last," If there can be only " one 
last," "one first," there can be only ** 9. last one," "d^ first 
one«" Usage is decidedly in favor of the former phrase- 
ology. 

489. An ELLIPSIS is not allowable when it would obscure 
the sentence; weaken its force, or be attended with an 
impropriety. 

Lesson XXXVm. 

Additional Hints for Writing with Perspicuity 

AND Elegance. 

490. Style is the peculiar manner in which a 
person expresses his conceptions, by means of lan- 
guage. 

491. It is a picture of the ideas which rise in the 
mind, and of the order in which they are there pro- 
duced. 

492. Perspicuity and Elegance which compre- 
hend all the qualities of a good style, have relation 
to uwrds^ phrases^ and sentences. 

Of the Three Properties of Words 

AND Phrases. 

493. Purity. (I.) Avoid foreigii idioms, obsolete or new 
coined words, or such as are used without proper authority. 

494. (II.) Propribtt.— Avoid vulgar or low expres- 
sions. (2.) Never use the same word tSo frequently, nor in 
different senses. 

(3.) Avoid technical terms, unless you write to those who 
understand them. 

(4.) Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. 

(5.) Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words and 
phrases. 
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(6.) Avoid such words and phrases as are not adapted to 
the ideas you mean to communicate. 

495. (in.) Precision. (1.) Avoid tautology both in 
words and ideaa^ 

(2.) Attend to the exact import of words accounted syno- 
nymous. 

Lesson XXXIX. 
Of the Four Properties of Sentences. 

496. (I.) Cleauness demands a proper arrangement of 
words. 

(2.) Adverbs, relative pronouns, and explanatory phrases, 
must be placed as near as possible to the words which they 
affect, and in such a situation as the sense requires. 

497. (II.) Unity. (1.) Never crowd into one sentence, 
things which have so little connexion, that they might bear 
to be divided into two or three sentences. 

(2.) During the course of a sentence, the scene should be 
changed as little as possible. 
(3.) Avoid all unnecessary parentheses. 
(4.) Bring every sentence to a full and perfect close. 

498. (III.) Strength. [L] Avoid all superfluous words 
and members, in the formation of a sentence. 

[2.] Place the most important words in the situation in 
which they will make the strongest impression. 

[3.] A weaker assertion should not follow a stronger; and 
when the sentence consists of two members, the longer 
should be the concluding one. 

[4.] When two things are compared or contrasted with 
one another; when either a resemblance or an opposition 
is intended to be expressed ; some resemblance, in the Ian- 
guage and construction should be preserved. 

[5.] Avoid concluding a sentence with an adverb, a prepo- 
sition, or any inconsiderable word or phrase. 

[6.] Avoid a repetition of the words and and not, unless 
they will dignify the style. 

499. [IV.1 Harmony. [1.] Words which begin or end 
alike, should not come together. 

[2.1 Sentences should consist of a due mixtare of long 
and short members. 

[3.] Sentences should not close in an abrupt or nxiplet- 
sant manner. 
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f4.] The stren^h and beauty of a sentence may be 
promoted by a judicious use of figurative language. 



Lesson XL. Figures of Speech. 

500. A figure of speech is a mode of speaking, in 
which a word or sentence is to be unaersto<^ in 
a sense different from its most common and literal 
meaning. 

501. (L) Prosopopceia or Personification 
attributes life and action to inanimate objects; as, 
The mountains saw thee, O Lord, and they trem« 
bled ; the overflowing of the water passed oy; the 
deep uttered his voice, and lifted his hand on high I 

502. jClI.) A Simile is a comparison of one thing 
with another ; as, A virtuous man slandered by evU 
tongues, is like a diamond obscured by smoke. 

Homer compares the race of man to the leaves 
of trees. 

Like leaves on trees the race of uiau is founrl. 

Now green in youth, now with'ring on the ground; 

Another race the following spring supjplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise; 

So generations in their course decay; 

flo flourish these, when those' are past away. 

508. (IIL) A Metaphor is a simile without ^be 
the sig^ (like, or as, SfC.) Cks, He is a lion (i. e. like 
a lion). 

504. (IV.) An Allegory is a continuation of 
several metaphors, so connected as to form a kind of 
parable or fable. [See 2. Sam. xii., 1.] 

505. (V.) An Hyperpole or Exaggeration mag- 
nifies or diminishes an object, beyond its natural 
bounds ; as, It is less than nothing. Achilles was 
swifter than a stag. 

Here Orpheus sings; trees, moving to the sound. 
Start from their roots, and form a shade around. 

PoPK. 

506. (VI.) Irony is a figure by which we urge 
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one thing and mean the contrary to give effect to 
our meaning; as in describing a notorious cheat, 
we say ironically 

A mighty honest man fruly ! 

507. (VII.) Metonymy is the taking the sign 
for the thing signified, the cause for the effect, the 
adjuncts for the subject; as. Grey hairs should 
be respected (i. e. old age). The kettle boils (i. e. 
the water.) 

508. (VIII.) Synechdoche or Comprehension, 
takes a part for the whole, or the whole for the 
part, a definite number for an indefinite, &c. ; as. 
This roof protects me (i. e. this house). Ten thou* 
sand for any great number. 

509. (IX.) Antithesis or Contrast is the opposi- 
tion of words in the different clauses of a sentence ; 
as. The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the 
righteous are bold as a lion. 

Tho' deep, yet clear; tho* gentle, yet not dnll ; 
Strong, without rage; without o'erflowing, full 

510. (X.) A Climax or Gradation is a figure by 

which we rise from one circumstance to another, 

till our idea is raised to the highest; as, TribuUtioo 

worketh Patience; and Patience, Ejcperieacet and 

Experience, Hope. , , 

5jj^^XL>-J=— ^^^"^m^'w is a figure that is used 

to express some strong emotion of the mind; as, 
My God ! my God I why hast thou forsaken me? 

Samson, when blind and in the power of his ene- 
mies, exclaims : 

O loss of sight! of thee I most complain ; 
Blind among enemies ! O worst than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepid age 1 Milton. 

512. (XIL)^ Interrogation is a figure which, by 
asking questions gives ardor and energy to our 
discourse; as. Hath the Lord said, it? and shall 
he not do it? I lath he spoken it? and shall he not 
make it good ? 

513. (Alll.) Paralepsis or Omission is a figure 
by which the speaker pretends to concecd what he 
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is really declaring and strongly enforcing ; thus, I 
do not speak of my adversary's scandalous venality 
and rapacity ; I take no notice of his brutal conduct ; 
1 do not speak of his treachery, &c. 

614. (XIV.) Apostrophe is a figure by which 
we address absent persons, or inanimate objects 
which we personify ; as, Ye Spirits of the Storm 1 
mv verse inspire. 
Xing Henry thus apostrophizes sleep: 

O gentle sleep ! 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfiilness ? 

Shakespeare. 



Lesson XLI. 
Divisions of a Discourse. 

515. (L) In the Exordium or Bboinnino of a 
discourse, the writer or speaker gives some intima- 
tion of his subject, and solicits favor and attention 

516. (II.) The Narration is a brief recital of the 
facts connected with the case, from the beginning to 
the end. 

517. (III.) In the Proposition is given the true 
state of the question, specifying the points main- 
tained, and those in which the writer or speaker 
differs from his adversary. 

518. (IV.) The Confirmation assembles all the 
proofs and arguments which can be adduced. The 
strongest begin and end this part, the weakest come 
in the middle. 

519. (V.) In the Refutation, the writer or speaker 
answers the arguments and objections of his oppo- 
nent 

520. (VI.) In the Peroration or Conclusion, 
he sums up the strongest and principal arguments, 
and endeavours also to excite the passions in his 
favor. 
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Lesson XLIL Punctuation. 

621. The Comma (,)• A simple sentence seldom 
requires a comma; thus, I love diligence. 

522 . When, however, the subject of the verb conauts 
of many words, a comma may be placed before the verb: 
thus. To be diligently employed in the perfbrmance of reil 
duties, is honorable. 

523. The simple membets of a compound sentence are 
separated by a comma; as, He speaks elegantly, and he acts 
wisely. 

524. When the conjunction a$td is implied, a conuna must 
be inserted; as, He was a plain, honest man. 

525. Three or more nouns, verbs, participles, adjectives, 
&c., must be separated by commas ; as. The sun, the moon, 
and the stars, are the glory of nature. 

526. When words follow in pairs, they are separated in 
in pairs by the comma; as. The English is pure and simple, 
nervous and clear. 

527. The nominative absolute, the participle absolute^ (lie 
infinitive absolute, the imperative mood, and exclamatory 
phra«e8 are separated from the rest of the sentence by the 
comma; as. His father dymg, he succeeded to the estate. 
Speaking to the purpose, exceeds eloquence. To eoi^f^ 
the truth, I was in fault. Be heedful youth, and see that yoa 
stop betimes. My tears, O Ryno ! are for the dead, 

528. Ellipses and transpositions sometimes occasion tihe 
use of commas; as. He has done much ; his brother, (el. hu 
done) little. Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye. 

529. The words ther^ore, because, hence, now, nay,finAu 
secondly, indeed, in short, and all similar phrases, genenu^ 
require the comma; as. In short, I cannot do it. 

530. When a clause is interposed in a sentence^ whkli 
may be left out without totally destroying the senta^ it 
must be distinguished by the comma; as, I shall go to town 
to morrow, if it do not rain, to see my aunt 

531. Helative Pronouns sometimes admit of a cooUDa 
before them ; as. There is no charm in the female sea, which 
can supply the place of virtue. 

[When several words come between the relative and its 
antecedent, a comma is inserted; but not in other cases,] 

532. Words in apposition must, when adjuncts accompany 
them, be separated by conunas; as, Cicero was oppitssed by 
a new affliction, the death of hu beloved Tullia. 
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533. Any remarkable expression, introduced in the man- 
ner of a quotation, is preceded by a comma; as. There is 
much truth in the proverb, Without pains no gains. 

534. A comma is often used before not, but, and though, 
as in the following examples; The world is a state of pilgrim- 
a^, not a place of rest. He was a great poet, but a bad 
man. The good you do is not lost, though disregarded by 
the world. 

535* A conmia is sometimes inserted between the two 
members of a long sentence connected by comparatives; 
as. Better is little with the fear of the Lord, than great trea- 
sure and trouble therewith. As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be. 



Lesson XLIII. The Semicolon (;). 

586. When a simple or compound member, re- 
quires to be followed by a greater pause than a 
comma, a semicolon may be introduced. When 
there is some comparison, or contrast, in the sen- 
tence, a semicolon should be used ; as, As springs of 
water in a parched land ; so are the lessons of wis- 
dbm to a man of understanding. Virtue produces 
happiness; vice, only misery. 

5^. The Colon (:). When a sentence is com- 
plete as to its grammatical construction ; but yet is 
K>llowed by some supplemental remark, or further 
illustration of the subject, a colon may be used 
before such remark or illustration; as. Study to 
acquire the habit of thinking*, no study is more 
important. 

538. When an exami)le, a quotation, or a speech 
is introduced, a colon is commonly used ; as. The 
Scriptures give us an amiable representation of the 
Deity in these words : God is love. 

689. By rejecting the conjunction, we may ex- 
change a semicolon for a colon ; Endeavor to excel ; 
fbr much may be accomplished by perseverance. 
Endeavor to excel : much may, &c. 

540. The Period (.) When a sentence conveys a 

I 
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complete sense, it must be marked with a period; 
as, tiesus.wept 

641. All abbreviations end with a period; as, 
A. D., M. D. 

648. The Interrogation (?) is used when a ques- 
tion is asked; as, What did you say? 

643. The Exclamation or Admiration (!) is ap- 
plied to expressions of emotion, surprise, joy« grief, 
&c. ; as. My friend, this conduct amazes me f 

Lesson XLIV. ; 

Other Marks used in Writing and Printing. 

644. A Parenthesis () encloses some necessary 
remark in the body of another sentence. 

646. An Apostrophe (*) discovers the omission of 
a letter or letters. 

646. A Caret (a) shews that something is omitted. 

647. A Hyphen (-) connects compound words. 

648. A Quotation ('' *') shews a passage quoted 
in the author^s words. 

649. Crotchets or Brackets ([]) serve to enclose 
a word or sentence, which is to be explained in 
a note, or the explanation itself, or to correct a mis- 
take, or to supply some deficiency. 

660. The Acute Accent (') is used to denote a 
short syllable; the Grave Accent 0) a Iom. 

661. A Long Accent (') is put over a taiuf sylla- 
ble; a Breve C) or Short Accent is put over a 
short. 

662. A Di^GREsis ( ** ) divides two vowels .into two 
syllables, that would otherwise make a dij^lithongi 
as, atrial. 

663 A Section (^) divides a book op chapter into 
less portions. 

664. A Paragraph (f ) denotes the beginning of a 
new subject. 

665. An Index ({{^) points out to something very 
remarkable. 
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566. A Brace (/^^v^) is used in >poetry at the end 
of three lines. 

Braces are also used to connect a munber of words with 
one common term. 

667. Asterisk (*), Obelisk (+), Double Dag- 
ger (±), and Parallels (]), with Small Letters 
and Figures, refer to some notes on the fnargiityov 
at the bottom of the page. 

658. An Ellipsis is used when some letters in a 
word are omitted ; as, K— -g for King. 

659. (♦♦♦) Two or three Asterisks denote the 
omission of some letters in some bold or indelicate 
expression. 

560. The Dash ( — ) may be properly used when 
the sentence breaks off abruptly ; — ^where a signifi- 
cant pause is required ;— or where there is an unex- 
pected turn in the sentiment. 
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Lesson XLY. L Of Accent. 

561. When wc gire to a letter or Syllable a greater 
stress of the ^voice, it is called accent; as, Mon'- 
astery. 

IL Of Quantity. 

562. The c^iuantity of a syllable is that time which 
is occupied in pronouncing it. 

563. The quantity of a syllable is either long 
or ahorU 

III. Of Emphasis. 

564. When we give to any word a greater stress, 
it is called emphasis \ as. Apply yourself more to 
acquire knowledge, than to show it/ 

IV. Of Pauses. 
665. Pauses or Rests in speaking and reading. 
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are a total cessation of the voice foir a time $ as. Wis- 
dom is the principal thing;— 'therefore get wisdom: 
~ with all thy getting,— get understanding. 



V. Of Tones. 

666. ToNB is a particular modulation or inflection 
of the voice, suited to the sense. 

Thus, a Uveljf subject requires a sprightly tone; a didactic 
subject a grave tone; and a mourr^fid subject, a plaintioe 
tone of voice, that the sound and the sentiment may corres- 
pond with each other. 

VI. Versification. 

667. Versification is the arrangement of words 
in such a manner as to produce that melody which 
distinguishes verse from prose. 

668. Prose is language not restrained to harmonic 
sounds, or to a set number of syllables. 

669. Rhyme is a similarity of sound between the 
last syllables of two or more lines. 

670. Blank Verse is verse without rhyme. 

671. A single line is called a verse. In rhjpnes 
two lines are called a couplet; and three ending 
with the same sound a triplet. 

Poetic Licence. 

672. Poetic Licence signifies an allowable, be- 
cause slight, deviation from that correctness of style 
which is more easily maintained in prose than in 
verse ; a deviation from the strict rules of grammar, 
harmony, simplicity, and perspicuity formerly re- 
commended. 

573. (I.) Thus, the Orthography and Prosody of syllables 
may sometimes be altered by contracting or lengthenmg. 

574. (II.) The Etymology and Syntax of words may 
sometimes be vitiated. 

575. (III.) The purity of metres may be affected by the 
admission of other feet,' and rhymes may not always 'per- 
fectly tally. 
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576. (IV.) The simplicity of style maj be affeotsd by mul- 
tiplied epithets, circmnlocutions, and tautologies* 

577. ^y.) The admission of antiquated, new coined, and 
other uncommon words, domestic or foreign, may affect 
perspicuity. 

Op Poetical Fbet. 

578. A certain number of connected syllables are 
called feet or measured paces^ So called from the 
resemblance whicb the raovement of tb^ tongue, 
in reading verse, bears to the motion of the feet 
in walking. 

. 579. Scanning* is the art of measuring verses by 
feet 

Of the Eight kinds of Feet. 

560. Of the IV. DissyUabic Feet. 

1. A Trochee; as, gSntlj^. 

2. An Iambus; as, ftwSke. 

3. A Spondee; as, le8p ygar. 

4. A Pyrrhic; as, fr5m It. 



S81. Of the IV. TrwyllAbio «eec 

5. A IkuOyle; as, ^att^r j^, 

6. An AaiphibracA; as,-ddm^- 
ttc. 

7. An Anap€esti as, tncftrrfict. 

8. A Tribrach; as, Ph&rts^. 

582. Some of these feet may be denominated 
principal feet, as pieces of poetry may be wholly or 
chiefly formed of them. Such are the Iambus^ Tm- 
chee^ and Anapi£st, 

583. The others may be denominated secondary 
feet, because their chief use is to diversify the num- 
bers, and improve the verse. 

Lesson XLVI. Iambic Measure. 

584. Iambic measure is adapted to serious sub- 
jects. 



^ "In scanning verses every accented syllable is called a 
long syllable; even although the sound of the vowel in pro- 
nunciation be short. Thus, the first syllable in rav-ish'd is 
in scauning called a lon^ syllable, although the vowel a 
is short. Sy long then is meant bo. accented syll<U)le ; and 
by short, au unaccented syllable" 
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Of the Six kinds of Iambic Vbrsb. 

585. (I.) Of four syllables, or two feet; as, 

Th€ strSins-dS-cay 
And mSlt-ft-way. 

586. It sometimes has an additional short syllable, 
making what is called a double ending; as, 

Updn-ft moun-taln, 
B68ide-& foQn-tain. 

587. (II.) Of six syllables, or three feet; as, 

ThS stfirs-wlth d€ep-&mSze, 
St&nd fix'd-tn stdad-f&st gSze. 

588. It has sometimes an additional short syl- 
lable; as. 

They nei-thSr &dd-£d, n5r-c5afoQnd-M, 
Th6y n6i-thSr wSnt-^d, ii5r &b5und-Sd. 

589. (III.) Of eight syllables, or four feet; as, 

¥t6m n&'tiire tdo-I tSke-mj^ rQle, 
Td shQn-cOnteinpt-&iid rldJcQle. 

590. It has sometimes an additional short sylla- 
ble * as 

Or If-It b«.thy wlll-&nd pleas-tfre, 
Dir6ct-my ploiigh-t& flna-& trea-^c. 

591. (IV.) Often syllables, or five feet; as. 

The stars-shftll f&de-&wfiy, th£ sQn-hlmself 
Gr5w dim-wlth age,-ftnd na«tiire sink In years. 

592. (V.) Of twelve syllables or six feet, termed 
Alexandrines, are used to conclude a stanza, and im- 
part variety to the poetic style ; as, 

A need-l^ss Al-£xan-drlne ends-th£ song, 

Th&t llke-ft wound-^d snake-drftgs Its-sldw length-ftl5ng. 

593. (VI.) Of fourteen syllables, or seven feet; as. 

As pants-thS hart-f5r cooling 8tr§am8,-whSn heat-M In th£ 

cn&se, 
So longs-my souI,-0 God-for thee, and thy refreshing grace. 

594h This measure is generally broken into verses 
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consisting alternately of four and three feet; the 
common measure of psalms and hymns ; as, 

How &re-thy serv&nts bless'd-O Lord! 
How sure-Xs th^ir-dfifence ! 
Eternftl wi8-d6m Is-th^r guide, 
Th^ir help 5mnip-5t£nce. 

Lesson XLVL Trochaic Measure. 
595 This verse is adapted to lively subjects^ 

Of the Six kinds of Trochaic Verse. 

596. (L) Verses of one Trochee, and an accented 
sylls^le, or three syllables ; as, 

G15r^ strives 
Fame rfi-vives. 

597. (II.) Verses of two Trochees, or four sylla- 
bles; as, 

On thfe-m5{intaYn 
B^ ft-fountoln. 

598. Or of two Trochees, and an accented sylla- 
ble, or five syllables ; as, 

In th^-d&ys 6t old 
St5ri£8-pl§iiilj^-tdld. 

599. (HI.) Verses of three Trochees, or six sylla- 
bles; as, 

N5w th£y-8t55d cttn-fofihded 
Whfle th^-b&ttl^soanded. 

600. Or of three Trochees, and an accented sylla^ 
ble ; as, 

Wh§a thS-grS&t r^yMTlnff-year 
B&de th^-fSstal mbnt Hp-pl&r. 

601. (IV.) Verses of four Trochees, or eight syl- 
lables t as. 

What wfts-thy d£4lgktfttl-mS&ttire ? 
Btill it-whitper'd-promn'd-pleasare. 
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60d. Or of four Trochees, and an accented syl 

ble; as, 

IdlS-aftSr-dinn^r in hXs-chair, 
S&t &-mnn£r-r{iddj^,.fllt, ftnd f&Ir. 

603. (V.) Verses of five Trochees, or ten syl 

Vkl A|| m CMS 

yirttte*8-br!ght'nlng-r&y shftU-bSSm f»r Sv^r. 

604. (VI.) Verses of six Trochees, or twelve s] 
lables X as 

On i&-tt6anUYn,-8tr2tch'a b«nS&th &.hft&ry-wfU«w, 
L&y ft^shSph£rd-8W&in, and-vi§w'd thU rd&rlng billftw 

Lesson XLVII. Anafbstic Mbasurb. 

606. This is our quickest measure % it is general 
used in burlesque compositions. 

Of the Three kinds of Anafestic Verse. 

606. (I.) Verses of two. Anapests, or six syllabic 
as, 

And mSthlnks-I'm Inclined 
T5 & change-6f mj^ mind. 

607. The first syllable is very commonly i 
trenched from the first foot; as, 

Thtts song-coiild prevail 
O'Sr de&th.&nd o'6r h^ll. 

608. Or of two Anapests, and an unaccent 
syllable; as, 

Th£n his cour-ftge 'g&n f&Il-AYm, 
F5r n6 &rt8-c6uld ftvaQ-Alm. 

609. (11.) Verses of three Anapests, or nine syll 

bles; as, 

f& woods-spread y5br branch-^s &p&ce, 
T5 y6ttr dS€p-«st r^^cess-^s I fl^ : 

1 w5uld hide-with th« bSist-ttf thS ch&se, 
I w5uld y&n-Ish frttm 5v-ftry eye. 

610. (III.) Verses of four Anapests, or twel 
syllables; as, 

*TI8 th« v5Ice.6f ih» dfig-gi&rd; I k«&r-hXm etamlaln, 
Y5u hftye w&k'd-mi$ to6 sMn,*! mtst slfim-btSr agftin. 
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611. SometimeB the first syllable is retrenched; 
as, 

N6r yet-f5r th6 r&y-&ge 6f wln-tSr I m5am 
Kind na-tttre th^ em-brj^5 blos-s6m will save; 
Bbt when-shSll spring vis-It thS m5al-d£rlng Grn, 
Oh! when-shail It dawn-5n th« nlght-5f th« grave! 

612. Or of four Anapests and an unaccented syl- 
lable, or thirteen syllables ; as. 

On thS warm-ch^ek 5f youth,* smiles ftnd rd-sSs'ftre blend-m^ 

613. By a judicious intermixture of the several 
kinds of principal feet, or by introducing the 
secondary ones, great beauty and variety are pro- 
duced; as in the following examples: 

lam, lam, Pgrrh, Span, Jam. 

N5r half-85 swift-lj^-thfi fierce ea-gl£ mdyes. 

Tro, Span. Spon, lam. lam. 

SSe thS-bold ydath«8train Qp*th£ threat-ening steep. 

Dact, lam, lam, lam, lam, 

MQrmftrlng-ftnd wIth-hXm fled-thS shfides-ftf night. 

Amph, Amph, Tro, Amph. Jam. 

O'er man^-ft froz£n,*in&nj^-ft ner-} Alp. 

Jam, Anap, TVo, Amph, Jami 
Th£ great-hI6rarch-&l stand-ftrd wft8-t& move. 

Spon, Anap, J^yr, Jam, Jam, 

Thin gUt-t^ring tfix-t&res 5f-the ftlm-j^ dew. 

/*yr. Span, Jam, Jam, Jam, 

On hCr-whlto broMt-tt xpark-llng crdss-shS w5re. 

Span, Span, Jam. Anap, imm* 

She SU-night Idng-hSr Sm-5ro&8 dSs-cftnt sftng. 
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wisbbch: peintsd bt w. walkbb, bridox foot. 



ERRATA. 

Paragraph 60 dele ♦ and insert at the end of par 61 

75 for it read them, 

80 dele s in individuals, 

• 117 dele these are. 

" 326 for James read Jesus, 

' 555 dele to. 
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